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TERMS. 
THE VALLEY FARMER is published on the first of each 
month, each number containing 43 large octavo pages (in- 


luding 12 pages devoted to advertisements of matters o 
interest to farmers,) and is offered at the following rates :— 
Single copy, one year, - - - - $1 00 
Four copies, $33 seven copies, $5; Fifteen copies, $10. 
13> Payments, in all cases, must be made in advance.— 
Remittances in gold coins, current bank notes, or postage 

stamps, may be made by mail at our risk. 

AGENTS.—Postmasters and Merchants throughout the 
eountry are authorized to act as Agents, and every friend of 
the enterprise is respectfully requested to aid in extending 
bis circulation. 

ADVERTISING.—Advertisements are inserted in the 
AUVERTISING DEPARTMENT of the Valley Farmer at 
the following rates :—One insertion of 12 lines, $153 each 
additional insertion, 50 cents; 12 lines one year #63 each 
additional 12 lines one year, $4; one page, one insertion, 


$7; each ad litional insertion, $5; one page, yearly, $50; 
eurds of six lies or less, one year, $4. 





Our Prospects. 

It gives us great pleasure to assure our 
friends that the success of the Valley Farmer 
since the commencement of the fourth volume 
has been fully equal to our anticipations. It 
seems as though the farmers of the West were 
beginning to wake up to the importance of a 
journal published in their midst and devoted 
uxclusively to their own interests. But much, 
very much, yet remains to be done. There is 
not one copy of the Farmer taken where there 
should be ten. In many neighborhoods there 
is not a copy taken; and in those neighbor- 


hoods from heii we have e received ithe largest 
lists, there are yet many men who stand aloof. 
The prejudice against ‘book farming’ is fast 
disappearing, and if those who wish us wel! 
will only take hold in earnest, the Valley -Far- 
mer will not be a whit behind any of its co- 
temporaries in the support which it will reeciv« 
from the public. When this ‘good time’ comes 
we assure our readers that the way we shall 
disburse the patronage thus bestowed in giving 
back to our patrons a truly valuable publica- 
tion, will be with a liberal hand. 

To those kind friends who have spoken so 
many words of encouragement and praise, we 
return our sincere thanks, and assure them 
that we shall use all diligence to continue to 
merit their good opinion. The success of the 
Valley Farmer is the great earthly object of 
our life. To it we have devoted our energies 
in sickness and in health; for it we have toiled 
under all circumstances. We have not fal- 
tered when almost every one considered it 1 
hopeless undertaking. Dark days have visited 
us; portentious clouds have been above us: 
but we have persevered in the work which we 
undertook, after a full consideration of the 
subject had convinced us that the publication 
of such a paper would benefit the farmers of 
the Mississippi Valley, and that it was needed. 
Having arrived at this conclusion we com- 
menced the work and as it is not in our nature 
to give up a cherished object for slight causes, 
we have persevered, until now we may safely 
say that the trial is over; that an agricultur: 
paper ean and will be sustained in St. Louis ix 
now a fired fuct. 
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LIVE FENCES... * | tiful hedge, but doubtless a better hedge 
Wo. are sure none of our reatlers will eould be made under similar circumstan- 
find dault with us for occupying so much! ees, with less labor, from the Osage Or- 
-page with the article from Dr. Warder’s ange; beside, we have no opinion in any 
Review, upon hedges. Itappears impor-' hedge which has to have a plank fence on 
tint at this time that all the light which’ each side of it to keep the eattle from cat- 
can be obtained upon the subject shouldbe ing it up. 
spread before the community. Weknow| Several of our subscribers have inguir- 
that high expectations and hopes are in-' ed the pricé of Osage Orange seed. i. 
dulged in relstion to the Osage Orange— ' gee that Prof. Turner states that he has 
hopes and expectations which in many in- eontracted for his at $10 per bushel, but 
‘tances are destined never to be realized. ' from what we can learn among dealers we 
Yet we think no one can read this article’ do not think it will be sold here for less 
without being convinced that inits proper than double that sum. Our scedsmen here 
ond legitimate use the introduction of this’ are looking for full supplies on the re- 
plant will prove an invaluaLle blessing to sumption of navigation. , 
the farmers of the west. 4 
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, We would just hint in conclusion in a 
We do not believe it possible, however, private way to Dr. Warder that he might 
io get upa furor in favor of this plant jaye given credit to the Valley See il 
like the Multicaulis fever. and it is to for the extracts from its pages, as well as 
the influence of such agricultural journals to other publications. Ordinarily we.care 
us have pursued a conservative course up- very little about an omission of this kind. 
on the subject, that it is so. i but we think very highly of the Review, 
When we commenced our career as ed-' and are alw ays proud 1o find ourself in its 
itor of the Valley Farmer, we found the company. 
advocates of two different modes of fenc- | ‘ ra os 
ing urging their respective plans upon the | Casvor O11 ror Lrenv.—The N. E. 
favor of the public. These were wire- Farmer, asks for some one who has the 
fences and Osage Orange hedges, neither knowledge to give them some information 
of which had at that time been tried to any about the castar bean, and says, * in the 
great extent, Determined to go no far- scarcity of the whale, and the high price 
iher in recommending either mode than a of some of the lesser lights, we should be 
strict regard to truth and justice would glad to know something of the bean light. 
warrant, and our own convictions would [t is possible that the farmer, through 
incline us, we cautioned our readers not this little leguminous plant, may yet shine 
to be too hasty in embarking in the mat- out transcendently bright, besides finding 
ter. We were not satisfied ourself as to profit in the trade. Let us have the 
either, but soon learned enough to cor- light.’ 
vince us that the wire would not answer, We will just inform our worthy broth- 
We said so: and though some of our co-' ey that Providence has placed it out of 
temporaries attempted to uphold them, ‘the power of the farmers of New Eng- 
this plan of fencing the prairies has been land to grow the castor bean. It is the 
buried so.deep that we do not think it can! gJowest to mature of all the leguminous 





ever be resurrected. 


Undoubtedly the other plan has more 
merit, and about as far as Professor Tur- 
ner recommends it, it will be found wor- 
thy of adoption. As to the use of any 
other plant than the Osage Orange for 
this purpose, we are free to confess that 
we have no faith in any of them, If the 
Osage Orange won’t answer the purpose 
there is none of them that will. Some of 
them, under very favorable cireumstances 
and with good management, make a beau- 


plants, and the easiest killed by frost, 

consequently it will not do north of lati- 
tude 39 or 40. Our ‘ Egypt’ (Southern 
Illinios,) is the home of the castor bean, 
but there is corn there too, (and that’s 
the reason why it’s called Egypt,) and 
corn made into pork, and thence rendered 
into lard oil, is a more economical ligtt 
than castor oil, and not half so gummy. 
No,'no, brother Yankee, you are pretty 
bright down there, but you can’t shine in 
the castor bean line. 
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The following is inserted, by request, 
from the ‘Glasgow, Howard County, 
Times.’ 

Varuasie Farm ror Sate.—We ob- 
serve that Capt, Creverann, of this 
vicinity, is offering his farm for sale,— 
To any one desirous of purchasing, we 
would advise an examination of the prem- 
ises—as we know of no place more 
eligibly situated in our whole section of 
country. The tract of land contains 
nearly 300 acres, over 200 of which is 
enclosed. The soil is well adapted to 
the production of our chief staples, To- 
bacco and Hemp. The improvements 
are excellent—the dwelling (modern 
brick-built cottage) being one of the most 
convenient and roomy houses we know 
of, while the out-buildings, of every de- 
scription required, are conveniently situ- 
ated, and in good repuir. The grounds 
about the house are capacious—tastefnlly 
laid out and well set in shubbery, of va- 
rious kinds. The Orchards semen the 
best fruits that grow in our section. The 
Huntsville and Glasgow Plank Road will 
most probably pass through the farm, 
thereby much enhancing its value. Up- 
on the whole—independent of this last 
consideration—we know of no more desi- 
rable place, either as to location, im- 
provements, or healthiness, and with all 
these advantages think it cannot long re- 
main unsold. 





i. 


Flaxseed. 
Cotumsus, Onto, Jan. 14, 1852. 
Editor ‘of the Valley Farmer : 


[have lately traveled over a large 
section of this part. of Ohio, and as this 
is, probably, the State where there is the 
most Flax raised, I have thought that 
some observations in reference to it, 
might prove interesting and valuable to 
yen It is proper for me to state that I 
lave been very particular in my obser- 
vations and enquiries, and the information 
Ihave gathered, added to what I have 
been accumulating for fifteen years, in 
reference to the culture and manufacture 
of the seed, will go very far toward set- 
ting farmers right. 

The average yield of seed per acre in 
some of these Counties last year, was 13 





| 
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or 14 bushels. In others, 15 to 17.— 


Price 95cts to one dollar per bushel of 
56lbs. Some farmers sow from six to eight 
quarts per acre—others sixteen to twen- 
ty quarts. The same farmer regulating 
the quantity sown, by the condition of his 
land. Where the ground is very mellow 
and thoroughly pulverised, a small quan- 
tity is sown—in lumpy hard land, more, 
These, of course, are conditions which 
should be observed. Still my conversa- 
tions with the most observing and intel- 
ligent men, have convinced me that too 
much seed is sown even here. The fact 
is, a peck of clean seed has as many ker- 
nels as five pecks of wheat, and each re- 
quires an equal amount of space and 
nourishment. Flax requires room in or- 
der that the rays of the sun and the 
strength of the soil may fully mature it. 
Plant « single seed and you find that the 
stalk grows very thick and strong. 
branching down tothe very roots, and 
each branch loaded with well matured 
seed. Whereas if you sow several seed 
together, the stalk is slender and weak. 
and it seeds only at the top of the main 
stalk, SoJI am convinced that on well 
prepared land, six or eight quarts will 
bring a larger crop of seed than thicker 
sowing. Flax should be sowed as early 
as the ground will doto work in the 
spring, so that its harvest may be throug} 
with before other crops want attention. 
It requires but a slight covering of soil— 
draging with a brush is best. When the 
seed is a brown yellow, cut it down and 
let it lay in swarth from one to three 
days, then rake and bind, and tread out 
with horses or thresh with a machine 
(open cylinder); pile up your straw in 
the er where your stock can run to it. 
much of which will be eaten, and the 
rest make manure, Almost any kind of 
soil will raise it, Rich prairie upland— 
hard clay—gravel or sand. The seed 
will always bring cash, at renumerating 
ican lhe crop can be raised and mar- 

eted in four months; and if you sow 
you are sure to reap, as there is no crop 
which is more sure than that of Flax 
seed! Hundreds of thousands of bush- 
els could be produced in Wisconsin, Io- 
wa, Illinois, and Missouri, with profit to 
the farmer and prove a source of wealth 
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and prosperity, of which at present, he| New Orleans. We have made several notice~ 


knows nothing. 
An Osservine Frirnp. 





of this really magnificent boat, but a better 
idea may be formed of her size and eapacity 
from the following, which are her exact dimen- 


Farmers’ Montaty Visiror.—This is Goy.| sions: 


Ilills’ periodival revived by Messrs. Kowell, | 
Prescott, & Co., of Manchester, N. H., and ed- | 30 feet beam; 6 1-2 feet hold, 


Length of keel 217 feet; on deck 230 feet: 
She is propell- 


ited by our old friend, Judge C. KE. Porrer. Jt|cd by two engines manufactured by Uaty, 
is printed in octavo form, 32 pages to each! McCune & Co.; cylinders twenty-one ‘and five- 


number. No. 1. Vol. xil. which is the first 


number of the new series, has a portrait and | 
lhiographical sketch of Gen, Stark. Judge! 


Potter has had great experience as a political 
editor, and we think is well qualified to con- 
dnet an agricultural paper. Price $1 per 
a mum. 

Tue Granite Farmer.—A weekly paper pub- 
lished under the patronage of the N. Il. State 
AZricultural Society, by Jas. O. Adams, at 
Manchaster, N. H., and edited by Dr, 'T. R. 
Crosby. It has put on a new dress, and, with 
every neat emblematic head, comes before the 


doople and makes its new year’s bow. We| 


consider this a most excellent publication.— 
Price $1,50 per annum. 





CHOICE READING, 


We have received the January numbers of 
Harpers’? New Montuty, and the Internation- 
aul ct, grasa We consider these magazines 
as well 
immense amount of excellent reading and the 
numerous elegant engravings, make these de- 
cidedlythe cheapestpublications of the day,and 
we do not know how any man cando more to 
encourage a taste for reading among the mem- 
hers of his family than by putting before them 
these magazines. Tor sale at Kk. K. Woop- 
warp’s. Pric. of either $3 per annum, or 25 
cents a single copy. 

This number of Harper contains a sketch of 
the early and private life of Dr. Franklin, by 
Jacob Abbott, illustrated-with forty five ele- 
gant engravings. 





Martha Jewett. 

(a We invite the patronage of our friends 
who may have occasion to travel upon the 
Missouri River the coming season, to Capt. 
Jewett’s new boat. Our engagments did not 


permit us to be present at the trial trip, but. 


we take from the St. Louis Intelligencer the 
following account of the boat, and when we 
have the pleasure of a passage on the boat, 
which we intend to do ere long, we shall hay 


something to say on our own account. | 

‘his new and handsome steamer made a 
trial trip on Saturday, and in the short run 
performed admirably. She isnow at the levee 


ready to receive freight and passengers for 





in this city for years. There is nothing on 
the Western waters, perhaps, to excel it. 
Neut, convenient, and durable: The painting 
and gilding is in Thornburg’s best style, and 
this, we conceive, to be saying a good deal for 
that particular portion of her finish and em- 
bellishment. In fact we never beheld a better 
job. The upholstery is from the manufactory 
of Williamson & Co., and by the ladies of the 
Missionary Society of the First Presbyterian 
Church. We deem it superfluous to say any- 
thing in regard to the taste displayed in fur- 
nishing the cabins, saloon, births, tapestry, &e., 
by such a combination of skill and experience. 
William is au fail in such matters, and it needs 
no very great degree of discernment to detect at 
a glance the handi-work of Heaven’s first, best 
gift to man. 

Particular attention has been bestowed in 
the arrangement and finish of both cabins, 


} and taken upon the whole she will be one of 


worth a place in every family. The the most comfortable, and at the same time 


splendid passenger packets ever built for the 
Missouri river trade. In the ladies’ saloon, 
especial pains have been taken to combine 
comfort and convenience, with elegance of con- 
struction; and the bridal chamber, ‘*Colum- 
bia,” is finished in a style msg neg There 
is, also, on the hurricane roof a ladies’ saloon 
fitted up in good style, to which parties ean 
repair at their pleasure, and enjoy the surroun- 
ding scenery. ‘The gentlemen’s cabin has been 
constructed after the most approved plan, and 
is furnished in a manuer combining comfort 
and elegance. The boat is of very light 
draught, has fine capacity for freight and ex- 
celent speed, and in short we deem her one of 
the best arranged and finest finished steamers 
afloat. 
eighth inches in diameter; 7 feet stroke. Three 
boilers 28 feet long, 40 inches in diameter; 
with doctor, fire engines, hose, &c. The whole 
machinery is of the best material and finished 
in elegant style. Her cabins built by Cotton 
& Co., compete with any work of the kind done 
Capt. Wm. C. Jewett, the owner and com- 
nander of this fine craft, is too well known to 
t eeda word of commendation from us. For 
men years he has been constantly employed in 
the capacity of Clerk and Captain in the Mis- 
souri river trade, and as his new packet is in- 
tended expressly for that river we can only say 
she is a boat, and he a gentleman worthy of 
liberal patronage. 
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Ov Receirr List.—In compliance with the 
oft repeated wishes of several of our good 
friends, we this month commence the publica- 
tion of a receipt list, in which will be found 
the names of those who have made payments 
since about christmas. We have gone as far 
as our limits would allow in this number, but 
those of our patrons who have made payments 
and do not find their names in this list, will 
see them next mouth, when we hope to have 
the pleasure of publishing a large number of the 
names of the thousand and better of persons 
who owe us for 1849, 1850, and 1851, as well 
as hundreds on hundreds of new subscribers. 


Agricultural Societies. 


Much of the labor of the world is done hy 
individuals, and must so be done. Yo a cer- 
tain extent, every man is independent of the 
whole human race around him. But there are 
important senses in which this is not the fact. 

Men unite te accomplish certain impértant 
ends, wuica they ¢annet possibly accomplish 
singly. ‘lo live in a state of society is desira- 
ble, as is ration ul government for that society, 
Yet a government must be always the result 6 
combined effort. 

In farming, an isolated man may do much. 
HIe imiy cultivate an intimate acquaintance 
with tie stubborn earth, Give him the tools 
that others have made for him, and he may 
plow, plant, and gather crops, he may have his 
eattlo and his herds,—he may labor on in his 
isolation from morning till night, through 
summer’s heac, and winter’s cold,—and yet, 


Jor him there is a better way. Asis aptly said 


ia 4 communication in the Farmer of last week, 
*{t tukes everybody to know everything.’ One 
min cinnot know all of the best implements, 
the best kinds of plants, vegetables or grains, 
the best ways of managing even his own soil, 
The influcnce of mind on mind is a continuous- 
ly iitcreasing force. ‘The wit and ingenuity of 
men becomes sharpened by conflict with other 
men and ihe whole effect of a life in society is 
stimulant. 

No mia neoks this stimulus from without 
more thin the farmer. The tendency of his 
employmens of itself-is quieting, soothing, 
leading rather to thought, and meditation, 
than tv action or speech. So that independ- 
ent of the actually new ideas the farmer would 
aequire hy association with his fellows, such 
association will operate directly to wake up 
and improve his own mind. Inquiry breeds 
Investivation, investigation brings knowledge. 
Th: aquisition of knowledge gives pleasure, 
and the whole man has launched his bark on a 
hitherto untried sea. - Ile begins t> leada new 





life. Whereas hitherto he has lived as if there 
was nothing more to be learned of his business, 
a few well directed questions, a few pertinent 
discussions, a few results of the application of 
prinsiples to him new, and the field of knowl- 
edge upon agriculturol subjects, of which he 
once supposed himself master, commences at 
his feet, (he hardly upon its outmost verge, ) 
and stretches out before him to infinity. And 
the mind once thoroughly awakened to a con- 
sciousness of its high perogative and the en- 
chanting field of novelty ever before it, can 
never again slumber. ‘To acquire new truths, 
facts, relations, laws, has something in it tow 
attractive to permit the mind once having feas- 
ted on the delights of fresh knowledge, ever to 
go back to its period of hybernation. 

To achieve this for the farmer, to awake him 
to the living pursuit of the facts in regard to 
his profession of which he is now ignorant, as- 
sociation is needed. Intimate professional as- 
sociation with those engaged in similar pursuits 
will accomplish this. To this end we need so- 
cieties, State, County and Town. 

We need them all, to accomplish all we can 
accomplish for agriculture, but in-the view in 
which we are at this time writing, we need 
most those societies that encourage the most 
discussion,—the most frequent and social dis- 
cussion. The town socicty, or neighborhood 
cluky is undoubtedly the best caleulated to ac- 
complish the object of awakening thought and 
begetting examination, reading, reflection, and 
consequent increase of knowledge. 

The county societies may be rendered much 
more efficient than they usually are. And it 
may not be amiss to refer here to the course 
pursued by the Hillsboro’ County Society since 
Its Organization. thas had, during each win- 
ter and spring, monthly meetings in different 
parts of the county, to hold during one day.— 
At these meetings, a lecture has usually been 
given by some one in the county, and always a. 
discussion had upon some subject previously 
aunvunced. Many of the members of the so- 
ciety attend all its meeting, no matter at how 
distant a part of the county, while the farmers 
of the town and the neighborhood turn in and 
help to make a goodly number. 

The influence of these meetings is felt in va- 
rious ways. In the first place, they keep up 
the general interest in the society, and in the 
second place, scarce a meeting occurs which is 
not followed by an agricultural revival. Some 
one or more in every town, leave such a meet- 
ing resolved to farm in amore intelligent way. 
This system has been in operation for about 
three years, and has most amply realized the 
expectations of those who instituted it. 

here are sections of our State where as yet 
no county societies exist. This should not be 
so. Let the friends of agriculture wake up and 
give a little effort to the formation of agricul- 
tural societies.— Granite Farmer. 
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From the Journal of Agriculture. 
The Economy of Food. 

‘The wisdom of the Almighty is’ strikingly 
manifest in the adaptation of food suited to the 
wants of man, Different localities have dif- 
ferent climates, and the variations of climate 
have corresponding variation of vegetation. 
Variations of latitule, give cither eternal 
winter, or never endmg summer. Man is so 
constituted that he requires change of food in 
proportion to the changes of climate, and the 
doctrine of the saw-dust eater, that all men can 
live on vegetable diet is untrue. High latti- 
tudes furnish no vegetable products, and it is 
« fact well known, that in cold weather men re- 
quire more food than in summer, and that too, 
which is rich in carbonaceous matter. 

The bear, wood-chuek, and some other ani- ' 
mals, make no provision for cold weather, but 
+0 into their winter quarters in good condition, 
roll themselves ina heap, take a long snooze, 
und wake up in the spring in a mean condition. 
‘They eat neither breakfast, dinner, or supper. 
Now, what sustains them? It isthe carbon or 
fat which they have tucked on to their ribs in 
the summer. Jllfstrations of the same thing 
are furnished, when men are starving. The 
lose flesh, dwindle to a skeleton, and finally die. 
The carbon of the body is slowly absorbed, 
hut sustains life, as long as enough of itpre- 
mains to keep the wheels in motion. 

Life will be sustained longer in a warm cli- 
mate than ina cold, and a lean man when ex- 
posed to the cold, will die much sooner than a 
fatman. Look at a lean man ona cold win- 
ter’s day. Ile wraps himself in a host of cloaks 
and mufflers, yet he shivers, trembles, and 
chatters his teeth, like one inan ague attack. 
The fat man on the contrary, puffs and blows 
likea steam engine, can’t bear mufflers, throws 
open his collar, and inhales the fresh air like 
wn Ox. 

Thus far these remarks have been illustra- 

tive of one important subject, which should be 
well understood by farmers; and that is the 
necessity of furnishing food suited to the wants 
of his stock. 
“As has been shown,—climate has a oil 
deal to do with it. All farmers know that it 
is much easier to fatten their swine in summer 
than in winter, and then a stock of cattle will 
eat far less, and be in a better.condition in a 
warm stable, than in a miserable hovel, open 
on all sides to the snow and winds. They know 
it by observation, but will scout the science 
that tells them the reason why. 

Here is a point to which I call the attention 
of all those who decry book-farming, chemistry 
and science. And now will you, gentlemen, 
please to inform the paaiic, why the man that 
trains his horse for the race course feeds him 
on oats; while to his draught horse he fur- 
nishes corn ? 


Lhave often wondered why men should buy 
southern corn for the fattening of stock, when 
northern can be obtained. But when it is 
considered that they do not know, and have 
no means of knowing the relative value of the 
different varieties it is not so strange. 

As was stated in the beginning, the wisdom 
of the Almighty is manifestin the adapttaion of 
food suited to the wants of man. Man’s wants 
vary with every degree of temperature from 
the pole to the equator. The food of the 
Greenlander would be medicine to the West- 
Indian, while the former would starve on the 
food of the latter. And why? Because the 
inhabitants of the low latitudes cannot live 
on food, rich in carbon, while to the Green- 
lander it is absolutely necessary. 

The Greenlander has the whale, seal, wal- 
rus, &c., which are rich in carbon. The West- 
Indian has the yam, sweet potato, orange, &c., 
which are almost destitute of fattening ingre- 
dients. The Greenlander makes a glorious 
feast on train-oil and blubber, while we nau- 
seate at the idea. It is said that the Cossacks 
of the Don, made a splendid supper on the oil 
of the street lamps of Paris. 

Men of different employments, need differ- 
ent qualities of food. The man that labors 

ysically,needs more carbonaceous food than 
the man of sedentary habits, providing their 
physical organizations are the same. And the 
principle extends also through the animal cre- 
ation. Different physical organizations need 
different kinds of food in the same climate. All 
farmers know that one cow will fatten easily, 
while another will eat his granery dry—and 
then be nothing but skin and bones. This sub- 
ject might be pursued still farther, but I know 

fr. Editor, that you like short articles, and 
therefore I conclude with the desire that some 
one will treat the subject with the ability 
which it deserves. 
REMARKS ON THE ABOVE. 

We regret that Mr. Coffin has not answered 
his own queries, as he has shown how capable 
he is to furnish fitting replies to well-put ques- 
tions. 

The subject, which he has barely touched 
upon, and which we trust he will find the time, 
as we know he has the inclination to continue, 
is one well worthy of stu A farmer can 
only succeed by using the strictest economy in 
every branch of his business ; and in none is 
there so much extravagance, so much waste as 
in the feeding of stock. Many of our farmers 
buy southern corn for fattening stock, because 
it costs a few pence per bushel less than north- 
ern corn; not thinking, or if thinking, not 
knowing, that it contains nearly one third less 
of the fattening principles than the northern 
corn. God intended such for the wants of the 
country wherein it grew; and a few years of 


careful and continued cultivation in the prop- 
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er latitude would chanze one into the other. 
Of this, we’belieye there is no doubt. At all 
events the Virginia Dent Corn lost all its pe- 
culiarities, and became changed into a twelve- 
rowed flint corn in a few seasons, to our know- 


' ledge. 


For fattening stock, Indian corn is the best 
grain, which we can raise; begause it con- 
tains in the same bulk more of the fattening 
principles. Oats contain a greater propor- 
tion of the elements which go to the forma- 
tion of muscles, membranes, &c., and is there- 
fore fed to race-horses, who make larger de- 
mands upon their muscular system in_prefer- 
ance to corn, which would produce fat. In 
100 pounds of Oats are (among other things) 
18 pounds of the flesh-forming principle to 12 
pounds in corn; while in the fattening prop- 
erties corn is to oats as 10 isto 4. 

Stock that are to be fattened, should always 
be kept in a warm situation, because exposure 
to cold causes a greater consumption of the 
principles which generate heat ; and demand is 
then made upon the fattening principles to 
keep up combustion. The same principles 
would teach us to protect all our stock. And 
it would appear, that the earlier in the fall 
bullocks or swine are put to fatten, the better. 
We incline to the opinion, that Indian Corn or 
nieal is an extravagant, although a very com- 
mon, feed for draught horses, 
very much mistaken, analysis has shown that 
the horse voids much that is valuable in the 
corn-meal, in his dung; which so far as he is 
concerned, and so far as his owner is concern- 
ed, is a waste. Will some of our friends who 
have these matters more at their finger’s’ ends 
than we, or more leisure to look up the facts, 
furnish us with articles hereupon ? 

Thefood of very young animals requires 
judgment, also. When very young they need 
large quantities of the phosphate of lime, for 
the formation of bone, and milk is the best ad- 
apted to their wants. But as the animal grows 


he requires, beside bone, muscle and some fat, | 


and the owner requires the milk. Now oats 
is the very food, ground oats. It furnishes all 
that is required in about the proper proportion. 





PREPARING BONES FOR MANURE. 

Bones should be crushed to fragments be- 
fore being applied to the land, otherwise they 
decay very slowly. ‘T'enbushels of crushed 
bones will show a better effect, for many 
years, than one hundred bushels w crushed. 
It is nouncommon thingin England to seea 
double crop of turnips as the effect of the ap- 
plication of bone dust, even twelve-years af- 
ter its application. " Bones, if well seasoned, 
can be ground in ‘a plaster mill We have 
known them to be kiln-dried for this purpose. 
If they are fresh, the work of crushing can 
better be done at an oil mill. 


Another mode of preparation is to boil the 
bones ina stronglye until they fall to a pow- 
der, then mix the lye and bones with fine 
diy loam. After the water has evaporated, 
the mixture may be drilled in with wheat, 
turnips, and other crops; or sown broadcast. 
A small quantity of bones applied inthis way, 
produces surprising effects. 

Still another method of preparing bonesis 
to dissolve them in a solution of oil of vitrol. 
‘Two bushels of bone dust dissolved in vitrol, 
will produce a greater effect the first year 
than twelve applied as dust. Sulphuric acid 
(oil of vitrol) costs but 21-2 to 3 cents per 
pound, Wegivethe process in detail, in the 
words of Professor Norron:--*To every one 
hundred Ibs, of bones, about 50 to 60 of acid 
are taken; if bone dust is used, from 25 to 45 
lbs of acid is sufficient. ‘The acid must be 
mixed with two or three times its bulk of wa- 





Unless we are | 


ter, because if applied strong it would only 
| burn and blacken the bones without dissolv - 
| ing them. 

‘¢ i he. bones are placed ina tub, and a por- 
‘of the previously dilluted acid poured upon 
tnem. After standing a day, another por- 
tion of acid may be poured on; and finally 
' the last on the third day, if they are not al- 
ready dissolved. The mass should be often 
| stirred. 

«2, Another good way is to place the bones 
ina heap uponany convenient floor,and pour 
‘a portion ofacidupon them. Afterstanding 

half a day, the heap should be thoroughly 
mixed, and a little more acid added; this to be 
continued so long as neccessary. It is a meth- 
od which I have known to prove very suc- 
cessful. 

‘In either case the bones will ultimately 
soften and disolve to a kind of past; this may 
be mixed with twenty or thirly timesits bulk 
ot water, and applied to land by means of or- 
dinary water cart. Used in this way, itpro- 
duces a wonderful effect upon nearly all crops. 

**A more convenient method in mostcases 
is to thoroughly mix the pasty mass of dis- 
solved bones with a quantity of ashes, peat 
earth and sawdust, or charcoal dust. It car 
then be sowed by hand, or dropped froma 
drill machine. ‘l'wo or three bushels of these 
d ssolved bones, with half the usual quanti- 
,ty-o! yard manure, are sufficient for an acre. 
| {his is therefore an exceedingly powerful 
fert.lizer. Que veason for its powerful ef- 
fect is, that the bones are, by dissolving 
brought into a state of such minute division, 
that they are easily and at once available for 
the plant. A peculiar phosphate of lime is 
for med, called by chemists a superphate, 
which is very soluble; and invaddition to this 
we have the sulphuric acid, of itself'an ex- 
eellent application to most soils.’—[ Genesee 
Farmer. 
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Subsoil Plowing and Water Furrows. 


We find in the Western Journal for June 
1848, the following article from the pen o | 
Judge O. Wittiams, of this county. “We com 
mend its perusal to all our readers who would 
understand the rationale of the subsoil plow ‘ 


Messrs. Epitors—I desire through the me- 
dium of your valuable journal, to call the at- 
tention of my brother farmers to the subject 
of subsoil plowmg. The subsoil plow has 
been in use for many years in England, and 
also in the eastern States; but as far as my 
knowledge extends, I am the first individual 
who introduced it west of the Mississippi riv- 
er. 

The advantages of subsoil plowing may be | 
stated as follows: First, by increasing the | 
depth of pasture for the roots of corn and oth- 
er plants, they are not only furnished with a 
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driest seasons which happen in this country.— 
It is needless to say that these. result in the 
final advantage of a more certain and larger 
crop. The advantages accruing from subsoil 
plowing will doubtless depend somewhat upon 
the depth of the veaelable mould, and the 
quality or properties of the subsoil; but: 
think it may be safely affirmed that every de- 
scription of soil is benefited by the process— 
and that by the application of a little manure, 
the average crop a3 St. Louis county would be 
increased from fifty to one hnudred per eent. 
by the use of the subsoil plow. 

I made the pattern for my subsoil plow, hau 
the irons cast, and stocked it myself—it prov- 
ed to an excellent model, and works as well 
as I could desire. My method of using it is as 
follows : First, with a three horse plow I make 
a furrow about eight inches deep, turning the 
ground well, that the soil may not be mixed 
with the clay—then follow with the subsoil 


more permanent supply of ‘moisture and air, | plow, running below the level of the surface 
but the valuable properties of the subsoil are | about twenty inches, which makes the entire 
made available without being mixed with the | depth about two feet below the surface when 
vegetable mould, which is left as light and as | flushed up. Tne next furrow of the mould- 
friable as before. Secondly, by enlarging the | board plow turns upon the furrow made by the 


cap reity of the pasture to hold water, the pul- | 
verized soil is prevented from washing off ; for | 
it rarely rains so hastily as to carry off the | 
soil until it is fully saturated with water ; and | 
it seldom happen that more rain falls at any 
one time than will saturate a soil from eighteen 
to twenty inches in depth. Thirdly, it serves 
to drain soiis that are so constituted as to hold 
water, and thus enables the farmer to prepare 
for planting earlier in the season, as well as to | 
work his crop in a shorter time after the heavy 

rains which usually fall in the spring and ear- 
ly part of summer; and lastly, it enables the 
crop to stand drought with much less injury , 
for the roots of corn, especially, will penetrate 
to the bottom of the pasture, although it should 
be two feet in deyah, and here, it will find 
sufficient moisture to sustain the plant in the 





subsoil plow, and replaces the soil upon the 
clay without mixing them together. The sub- 
soil plow requires a team of four or five yoke 
of oxen it is true, but this is a small matter 
when we consider the advantages derived from 
the prooess; the labor and cost dwindles to 
almost nothing, when we further consider that 
the process does not require to be repeated of- 
tener than once,in ten or fifteen years. Be- 
sides, the plow costs but very little, and one 
would be sufficient to do'the work of a whole 
neighborhood for many years. 

1 broke twenty acres with this plow last fal}, 
and the.ground plows very light and fine this 
spring ; it is old ground, without stumps, and 
broke to the depth above mentioned. 

_T have also, found great benefit in making 
water furrows in rolling land, or where there 
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‘are long descents. These are very easily laid | refining of all pursuits. 


“Off by the use of a level. By running the plow 
several times in the same furrow, and remoy- 
‘ing the loose earth with hoes, the work is soon 
“done; and if blue grass seed be sown on the 
ipwer side, and a little attention be paid to 
mending up broken places for the first year, 
until thé grass is well set, the work is com- 
plete and becomes a permanent improyement ; 
and if properly projected; is almost complete 
protection against the washing of soil. By 
means of these improvements, I can put my 
land in first rate order with the plow and har- 
row, and there is no danger of my corn being 
washed up by the rain. When I havé planted 
my crop, which I always do by the first of May, 
[ consider that the work necessary to make it, 
is half done. 

My neighbors thought very little of my sub- 
soil plow or water furr ows, when I first intro- 
duced the use of them. Some said I was at 
my old tricks, trying to find out something new, 
and that the profits of my experiments would 
be unequal to the labor. Of late, however, 
some have begun to think better of my specu- 
lations, as they were pleased to call my exper- 
iments in the beginning. 

To give your readers the best evidence that 
I sympathise with you in a Cesire to develop 
the resources of the west, and to make it as in- 
a of other countries as practicable, I 
will mention, that about twenty-eight years 
ago [ built a double wool carding machine, in 
my own shop, and put it in operation for the 
convenience of the country. About the same 
time I built and put in operation the first cot- 
ton gin that was built in the State; and the 
year after, I put in operation a cotton spinning 
factory. This was about the first atttempt at 
spinning cotton by machinery in Missouri.— 
‘These works were put in operation at the place 
where the county seat of Montgomery county 
is now located. 

I am aware that the low price of produce 
discourages many farmers from improving 
their soils ; each concluding, as it would seem, 
that there was nothing worth working except 
money. This I esteem one of the great errors 
of the age. Admit that the farmer does not 
desire to increase the quantity of his crop, yet 
he can surely have no objection to diminishing 
the amount of his labor, while at the same 
time he increases the value of his land. Sup- 
gots that by improvigg his land and its culture, 

e can produce the same quantity that he now 
produces with two-thirds of the labor now em- 
ployed, this would relieve him from labor two 
days in each week. Hence, he has one-third 
of his time at his own disposal; this may be 
appropriated to the culture of the garden, and 
orchard, and while he would thus be enlarging 
his physical comforts, he would cultivate and 
improve his taste for horticulture, that most 


—_ 


Or, if haply he 
should possess a desire to improve his mind by 
enlarging his stock of general information, he 
would have time for this purpose also. Are 
such important advantages as these to be neg- 
lected? Surely not. It is clear that the time 
thus gained is wealth; for what better use 





could be made of money than to appropriate it 
to such purposes as | have enumerated? ‘Think 
of thin; beached farmers. Don’t be discourag- 
‘ed from improving your lands or your mode 
of culture, because produce is low; nor be- 
cause your land is already rich, but gain all 
the time you can and appropriate this to the 
emblishinent of the home of your affections, 
and to mental and social improvement. These 
are the principal objects that are worth labor- 
| ing for, and their attainment is in your powere 


Union, Mo., Jan. 10th, 1852. 

| Mxstrs. Woopwarp & Ansorr :—Gentlemen 
I promised some time the latter part of last 
year, to send you my plan for a trough to boil 
feed for stoke &c. 1 will now deseribe it, as 
nearly as [ can, it is made with a sheet iron 
bottom, the sides and ends of two inch oak 
plank, notched together and the iron nailed 
on to the plank at the bottom, tolerably thick 
with four or five penny nails, and set on a 
flue made of stone 24 inches in the clear at the 
bottom and to draw into 20 inches when you 
get it high enough to receive your wood be- 
tween the bottom and your trough, say 18 or 
@8 inches, you will then level it to receive your 
trough, say two inches rest on each side will 
be enough; the flue will haye to be made 
about 3 feet longer than your trough tor the 
ends to rest on stone and a place for the chim- 
ney, which will have to be made some two feet 
above the top of your trough. 

1 have one that is6 feet long and 2 feet wide 
and 18 inches deep, which [ have used for 
nearly twelve months for boiling feed for my 
hogs and cattle, and find it a great saving with 
very little trouble. 1 used mine for scalding my 
hogs at killing time and for that purpose only 
I would make one every year rather then follow 
the old fashon of a large heaps of wood and 
rocks and a scalding tub, you may heat your 


water in an hour with the trough to scalding, 
and save all your rocks and nearly all of your 
wood. 

In conclusion I will say to my brother farm- 
ers, try it for yourselves and [| will warrant 
you will be pleased with it. 

A Farmer or Frankin co. 
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Use of Gas Lime as Manure. 
Gas works being now establisbed in near- 


Jy all our cities, the use of gas lime as ma- | 
nure is a subject of some interest to many | 


of our market gardners and farmers, sever- 
al ot whom have requested us to communi- 
cate information in regard to it. 

Gas, when first distilled from the coal, 
contains more or less of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen and other impurities, from which it is 
purified by causing it to pass through quick 
lime. This lime, thus becoming saturated 
with these impurities, is partly converted in- 
to hydro-sulphnret of lime, having a pun- 
gent, offensive smell, and acid bitter taste. 
It is sold ata low price (for manure) in 

»some cities, and in others (as at Columbus), 
thrown away as useless. But few persons 
as yet have learned its value as manure, or 
how to use it tothe best advantage; and 
some, have applied it to growing crops, have 
suffered injury thereby ; so as to lead many 
to suppose that instead of being useful as 
manure it is positively hurtful. 

‘Shere can be no doubt whateverin regard 
to the utility of this substance, when prop- 
erly applied, especially on Jands deficient of 
lime, and where plaster is beneficial; but it 
Is not as valuable as some have been led to 
anticipate from its powerlul odor, and it is 
highly injurious to vegetation when applied 
in afresh state. But when mixed with 
swamp mould or peat earth, and suffered to 
lie for a yearor more in rather a thin heap, 
the hydrogen escapes and the action of the 
atmosphere, itis said, gradually sopx cris 


| magnificent ‘floating 
| th ut frequently look like moying mountains of 
| light and flame, so brilliantly are those enor- 


Tue Mississiprt wy Nicut.—By night the 
scene is one of startling interest and magical 
splendor.—Hundreds of lights are glancing in 
different directions, from the villages, towns, 
farms and plantations on shore, and from the 
pallaces’ of steamers, 


| mous river leviathans illuminated, outside and 
j inside. Indeed, thé spectacle presented is like 
}a dream of enchantment. Imagine steamer 
after steamer coming sweeping, sounding, 
| thundering on, blazing with these thousands of 
lights, gasting long, brilliant reflection on the 
fast-rolling waters beneath. There is often 
'a number of them one after another, like so 
|many comets in indian file. Some of these 
_areso marvellously and dazzlingly lighted, that 
| they look like Aladin’s palace on fire (which in 
jal likelyhood would he in America,) sent 
| Skurring and dashing down the stream, while 
| perhaps, just then all else is darkening around 
iit. Idelightedtoo, in seeing, as you very 
[frequently do, the twinkling lights in the nu- 
merous cottages and homesteads dotted here 
and there and you may observe large wood fires 
lit on the banks, looking like merry-making 
i bonfires. These I believe, are usualy signals 
| for the different steamers to stop to take up 
passengers, goods and animals. 





How Scnottars are Mape.—Uostly appara- 
tus and splendid cabinets have no magical pow- 
er to make scholars. As aman is inall cir- 
cumstances, under God, the master of his 
own fortune, so is he the maker of his own 
mind. ‘The Creator has so constituted the hu- 





the pvisonous sulphuret into the valuab 
sulphate of lime, (plaster of paris); on almost | 
all soils. ‘The same changes in the charac- 
ter of gas lime will take place if suffered to | 
lie in a thin heap, exposed to the air, with- 
out mixing with earth or muck ; but it will 
take longer time, and will wash away by 
rains, besides emitting an offensive odor. 
We advise those who can obtain gas lime 
at little expense, to try, the use of it, as 
above directed, and then inform us of the 
results, At present it is a matter of theory 
rather than practice, at least in this country 
(though its use has been long practiced in 
some parts of England), and. we need ex- 
periments to determiue the amount of bene- 
tit to be derived from it.—[ Ohio Cultivator. 
(a Five million of dollars is the estimated, 
cost of enlarging the capitol at Washington. 
‘The amount appropriated by Congress, at the 
last session, for western harbours, and the im- 
provement of the navigation of western riv- 
ers—NoTHING. We hope and trust that justice 





man intellect, that it can only grow by its 
own action, it will certainly and: necessarily 
grow. Every man must therefore educate 
himself. His books and teachers are but helps: 
the work is his. A man is not educated until 
he has the ability to summon, in an emergen- 
cy, his mental powers in vigorous exercise to ef- 
fect its proposed object. It isnot the man 
who has seen the most or read the most, who 
cin do this; such a one is in danger of being 
borne down like a beast of burden, by an over- 
loaded mass of other men’s thoughts. Nor is 
it the man who can boast merely of native vig- 
or and capacity. . The greatest of all warriors 
who went’ to the siege of Troy, had not the 

reeminence because he carried the largest 

ow, but self-disiplin had taught him how to 
bend it. 





The London Times, in speaking of Ameri- 
can productions on exhibition atthe World’s 
Fair, says: 

Great Britain has received more useful 
ideas and more ingenious i-iventions from 





will be done to the great West, at the ap- 
,voaching session. 


the United States, through the Exhibition, 
than from all other sources. 
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Wheeler’s Pennsylvania Feed Cutter. 





Cut Food for Stock. 

Every intelligent farmer knows that a very 
great saving is effected by cutting up the food 
supplied to stock. Not only is the article ta- 
ken into the stomach easier and better digest- 
ed, but much that if offered to the animal in its 
whole state would be rejected by it, if cut up 
fine will be eaten withavidity. By this means 
the entire corn stalk and all of the wheat and 
oat straw will be eaten. These articles con- 
tain much nutriment, and are especially valu- 
able for the materials they contain which enter 
into the formation of bone and muscle; hence 
their value as food for young stock and work- 
ing animals, 

Corn stalks, cut up fine and mixed with bran 
slops makes excellent food for cows that are 
giving milk, and on this kind of food we have 
kept cows in good condition all winter with- 
out feeding a perticle of hay. Eastern farm- 
ers understand and practice these things better 
than we do out here in the west, and conse- 


- quently a feed cutter of some description iv con- 


sidered as indispensible by the farmer as any 
ether article which he knows he cannot do 
without. We know that there are a good ma- 
ny feed cutters in use in the west, and we also 
know that there are many more stowed away 
in formers’ bans and out-houses, which arenot 
used at all—it is too much work! But for all 
that, we are confident that if the practice of 
cutting feed was much more generally adopted 
a great deal of waste would be avoided, and 
many a farmer who now finds himself compel- 
led to stint his stock through the winter to keep 
them from starving outright before spring: 
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or purchasing feed in the winter and spring at 
ruinous prices, would have plenty of provision 
for his stock, let the season be never so back- 
ward. 

There area great variety of feed cutters of- 
fered to the public. Messrs, Rugg!es. Nourse, 
Mason, & Co., of Boston, manufacture a very 
good implement, to be worked by hand, which 
is sold by Plant & Salisbury, in this city. We 
have also seen at the warehouse of Miller & 
I[enry, on Second street, a very good machine 
made in Baltimore, which may be operated by 
either hand or horse power, and whic! is said 
to be particularly valuable for cutting com 
stalks. 

We have given above a representation of 
Wheeler’s Pennsylvania Feed Cutter, As we 
are agent for the manufacturers, we shall |e 
happy to furnish any of our friends with the 
article or any other machine of their manufac. 
ture. 

This machine is made expressly for Horse 
Power use, and is very strong and substantial. 
In Pennsylvanio it is used chiefly for cutting 
corn stalks, although it cuts hay and straw 
equally well, and will cut from a half inch to 
two inches in length. It is simpls and com- 
pact, having four plain, stralght knives which 
are attached in such a manner that they may 
be taken of and ground, and then replacci 
without producing the least variation. All the 
wearing parts are made so that they can he 
adjusted by means of screws, with a common 
wrench, and any person can keep the machine 
in the most perfect order. In cutting com 
stalks they are crushed between strong iron 
feed rolls, and being cut short, the course 
stalks are split into small pieces, which redu 
ces the whole to very fine feed. ‘They are ca- 
pable with one horse, of cutting 150, bushc!s 
per hour. 


Kossuth eommenced his career as a re- 
porter for the Hungari.n Diet, and after- 
wards became the editor of an influential 
journal. 


Funxny.—A Mr. Winterblossom, a gentlonan 
of rank and fortune in Ireland, fancies one of 
his legs of one religion and tie other of anoth- 
er. He frequently puts the unfortunate ley 
outside the bedelothes to punish it for its reliz- 
ous errors. The day of fulenence has neteric. 
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From the Wes‘ern Huricuitural Review. 
HEDGES. 

A year 2go, in one of the early numbers of 
the first volume of the Review the editor pre- 
aonted &@ somewhat extended essay upon the 
subject of live fences, which essay had its im- 
perfections, as a matter of course. It was not 
prepared for a prize medal; nevertheless its 
wuchor has received more thanks and commen- 
uation for that than for any other article in 
ihe volume. Again and again has he been 
cousulted upon the subject, not only by his 
neighbors, but when traveling, and by letters 
‘rom a distance in every direction. Now, all 
this is not said ina boastful spirit, but merely to 
s10w how deep an interest is felt upon tie sub- 
jeet, and also to submit that [am well aware 
iieve is much more to be said upon it before 
it is exhausted. [had hoped, indeed, that some 
other and more able hedger would have taken 
the field, and with his more voluble pen would 
linve cliininated the true principles and prac- 
tice of this kind of fencing. 

ilaving waited a long while, so long, indeed, 
that L fear the putience of some correspondents 
will be exhausted, I shall resume the subject, 
audin doing so, again urge what I have al- 
ready set forth as to the wide planting, thor- 
ough culture, and above all, the severe cut- 
ting of the hedge, when it is made of the Os- 
age Orange, which has justly been styled, 
‘ the best of all hedgo plants.’ In this resume 
i shallcall upon the pages of some periodi- 
cals, in which are the remarks and observa- 
tions of others,—wiser men, and better quali- 
lie | to expzess opinions =~ this subject. In 
some instances, these will be c onfirmations of 
the views expressed last year, as to the best 
pian for making and treating a hedge. 

One correspondent writes: 

‘The fertility and increasing value of our 
Western land furnishes so strong an induce- 
ment to the clearing of the native forests, that 
woodlands are rapidly disappearing, and tim- 
ber daily increasing in value. Indeed, so rap- 
id has been this increase in value, since the 
settlement of the country, in the Ohio valley, 
that the subject of a substitute for fences has 
already become of importance to farmers and 
horticulturists, and asa matter of economy 
demands their serious consideration. There 
can be no doubt but that a substitute, in this 
and the neighboring States, must be furnish- 
ed by live fences, as surface stonos to make 
wall are not so plenty as in the Northern States, 
Much has been written upon the subject of 
hedges, and much labor expended in attempts 
at their cultivation, but owing to the ~— - 
ment of exotic plants in the experiments hith- 
erto made, these attempts have so generally 
friled,that farmers and gardeners have become, 
in a great measure, discouraged, and their ef- 
forts to plant hedges almost relinquished. This 





discouragement would, however, soon be re- 
moved if we were to turn our attention to the 
cultivation of suitable plants, that are indig- 
enous to our soil and climate. Witha view 
to calling attention thereto, I will mention 
two that will, no doubt, form handsome, 
permanent, and impenetrable hedges. First, 
the Honey Locust, (Gleditschia triacan- 
thos,) with its numerous-branches, formidible 
thorns, and beautiful leaves, presents itself to 
our consideration. It can easily be raised 
from the seeds, which are abundant every fall. 
A demonstration of its permanency may be 
seen ina hedge planted nearly thirty years ago 
on the farm of Col. 8. Cloon, in this county ; 
and although from a change in the divisions 
of the farm, it has been neglected, nearly from 
the time it was planted, yet it still presents the 
appearance of vigorous health, with every 
srognostic of long life. The next plant that 
is worthy of our attention is the Crab Apple, 
(Pyrus coronaria.) Perhaps no other tree ca- 
pable of being reduced to the shrub form, 
would make so desirable an inclosure for a 
garden. The almost unrivalled beauty and 
fragrance of its flowers, would constitute it a 
sweet protector, and an object of admiration. 
VERBUM.? 

To this I append my hearty approval, in re- 
gard to the Honey Locust, which [have not yet 
seen fairly tried. The greatest objection to it 
will be its rapid growth, requiring the most 
severe and unmitigated prenings The Crab 
Apple has proved itself a beautiful hedge 
plant ; so has the Siberian Crab, as may be 
seen from the following extract from the Hor- 
ticulturist : 

«I saw, not long ago, a line of hedge which 
was made by planting the seeds of the Siberi- 
an Crab—a small ornamental variety of the ap- 
ple, which is well known in the nurseries, and 
sought after for its little fruit. The tree is 
naturally a small one, and has, not exactly 
thorns, but branches which become somewhat 
thorny and resisting. It naturally forms a 
thicket, with a good many branches, so that it 
tales and keeps the hedge form very easily. 
The seeds of these crabs were sowed in the 
the garden, and when the seedlings were a 
year old, he transplanted them intoa row 
where they were to grow asa hedge. They 
were set six inches apart, in a single row, and 
the tops were cut off within three or four inch- 
es of the ground the same spring they were 
planted. ‘They made a fine growth, and the 
next spring were cut down to within six inches 
ofthe ground. This made the hedge bushy 
and thick at the bottom. 

‘The hedge is now five years planted. It 
has attained its proper size, and having been 
regularly trimmed every spring, has become 
one of the thickest and most impenetrable 
hedges I have ever seen. It requires trimming 
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but once a year, and seems to be well able to 
take care of itself the rest of the time. Be- 
sides this, it has a finé appearance in the spring 
when it is covered with eetine, also in the 
autumn, as it begins to bear considerable fruit. 
Would not the Siberian Crab, or its seedling, 
make a good farm fenes :? 

This communication from a valued friend in 
Illinois should not have laidso long unanswer- 
ed, but it was lost sight of in the confusion 
consequent upon absence at the fall shows. 

Mr. Eprror :—The scarcity of timber in our 
State, has led to various plans of fencing. Lat- 
terly, the public mind seems directed to- 
wards the Osage Orange, which is now raised 
and sold in considerable quantities, for the 
purpose of hedging. Yet there are many who 
doubt its adaptation for that purpose. That it 
will, with proper management, make an ef- 
ficient hedge, seems not to be doubted ; but it is 
feared by some, Ist. That the difficulty of keep- 
sng the hedge dense at the bottom, the cost of 
pruning, and its tendency to shoot upward, 
will all increase as the hedge grows older. 2d. 
That the annual cost of shearing will be too 
great for it to be of practical utility to the far- 
mer. 3d. That it will not bear the amount of 
annual pruning necessary to keep the hedge 
within proper dimensions. 

Several notices have appeared in our publi- 
cations about hedges from ten to twelve years 
old near Cincinnati, and particularly concern- 
ing those on lands now, or formerly, owned by 
Mr. Neff, near the Yellow Springs. If there are 
such hedges in the vicinity of your city, it is 
hoped you willbe able to inform us whether 
said plant appears to be subject to any of the 
above objections. 

And please, also, to state what is now the 
amount of annual labor necessary to shear 
hedges 12 years old; and does this expense 
seem to increase or diminish as the hedge grows 
older, and are they sufficiently dense at the 
bottom to be proof against small swine. 

A statement of facts upon these points will 
be of much value to some of the inhabitants of 
our State, . 

I now cheerfully reply to these queries, so 
far as it isin my power so to do. Tn the first 
place there remains but little doubt in the 
minds of those who have observed without 
prejudice, that the Maclura is the best hedge 
plant that can be used. It has more advanta- 
ges than any other, and its disadvantages ma 
all be accommodated or obviated. It will, 
with proper management, make a most efficient 
fence ; and taking up the suggested difficulties 
seriatim, 1st. I believe that the cost of prun- 
ing will not be a serious item when the hedge is 
established, and will be a constantly decreas- 
ing quantity ; that the leading shoots which 
occasionally start up may be easily kept down 
and that there will be no increased difficulty 





in keeping the bottom of the hedge close, if 
it has been commenced properly, as directed in 
my previous article. But this will always be a 
difficulty, and an increasing one with hedges 
that are not properly grown; soas to be the 
widest at the bottom, and forever kept so. 

2d: For the cost of clipping, I shall refer 
to those who have miles of hedge, and who tell 
a practical story about them, and shall make 
some extracts from communications found in 
the Prairie Farmer, written in that land of 
prairies and hedges. 

3d. From aknowledge of Vegetable Phys- 
iology, and from repeated observations made 
upon shrubs and trees, that have been subjec- 
to constant clipping, Ihave no hesitation in 
saying, that no difficulty need be apprehended 
from the effects. of proper prunmmg, upon the 
health of the plants. The Maclura certainly 
bears it very well, and soon accommodates it- 
self to the treatment—it assumes quite a differ- 
ent growth and appearance in the hedge from 
that which it presents in the nursery or park. 

In regard to the next query, relating to the 
old hedges near Cincinnati, | am really mor- 
tified that it must be written—they are fail- 
ures ; and worse than that, we have miles of 
young hedge that will be no better, in all the 
great essentials of a close fence. ‘This is al- 
together owing to want of proper management 
at first, and to subsequent neglect. 

Mr. W. Neff was one of the first to.apply 
the Maclura to hedging, in this neighborhood, 
not at the Yellow Springs, but near Cheviot. 
in this county. Those hedges are now thrifty, 
and show no signs of decay despite the grass 
which grows among them. In some lines they 
are protected, I don’t know from what, by 
board fences, which have, perhaps, always 
stood too close to them ; and one line, along « 
turnpike road, has recently received the suy- 
port of asubstahtial stone wall! The fact is, 
they have never been close at the bottom, be- 
coming more and more open every year, as the 
lower branches are smothered by the widg- 
spreading tops that tower far, far above them. 
The only treatment for them will be to begin 
over again, by cutting them off at the ground, 
and in two years a low wide fence could be 

troduced that would be impassible by swine, 

arge or small, and that could not a over- 
leaped by a horse or bull, and in which a pack 
of Spent could not induce a rabit to seek re- 
fuge. At the same time it would bea beauti- 
ful ornamental outline to the orchard it waa 
designed to protect, and which would remain 
safe from external intrusion of mankind, with- 
out needing a barbarous recourse to guns and 


dogs. 

Mr. W. Neff, to whom reference is made im 
the communication, has since purchased the 
Yellow Springs. and has there planted some 
long lines of hedge. I believe he at first an- 
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ticipated pursuing the plan of training recom- 
mended by the editor of the Ohio Cultivator, 
that of looping one plant into the next, bend- 
ing them all in one direction. His hedge is 
young, but a passing glance assured me that 
it would never be close at the bottem, and he 
appears perfectly well satisfied that such is the 
case, but he says he can make a perfect hedge 
at any time by cutting it down to the ground, 
and training differently. 

Mr. Bateham/’s inclosure of Maclura, in the 
city of Columbus, now stands alone next the 
street, a perfect barrier against cattle, but 
small pigs will permeate if he don’t watch 
closely. Ihaveno faith in the plan. Still 
less disposed am I to consent to the feasibili- 
ty of the plan pursued in our great Cemetery, 
by which the lot-holders must be taxed with 
the support of a fat, full-grown Englishman, 
and oneor two aids, who, in the winter and 
spring, remove the spines, that he, with thick 
gloves, may safely handle the long shoots of the 
previous season, and interweave them in mesh- 
es of a few inches, and tie them up neatly to 
a frame work of slats and stakes in the line of 
the hedge that is tobe. As we have only two 
or three hundred acres in the Cemetery, it may 
be necessary to economize space, and hence 
the necessity of making a narrow hedge on the 
outside boundary. It, no doubt, looks very 
pretty when first done, provided the shoots are 
of even size and length, and in summer, the 
summer, it will be a pretty green fence, not 
much thicker than a board palling—but what 
will it be in three years ? 


The Buckthorn hedge of Mr. A. Ernst, on 
the Chevoit road, on a bank, supported by a 
wall, where little additional fence is needed, 
has also been treated in this way, and looks 
very pretty as an ornament, always barring 
the bars to which it is tied. Moreover, ground 
solls by the foot there, and it is planted in nur- 
sery trees within, hence economy in space is 
desirable. 

Some additional testimony in favor of severe 
clipping is obtatned from the Family Vistitor, 
edited, in part, by Prof. Kirtland, of Cleve- 
land, O.: ' 

“In some recent expeditions into different 
sections of Ohio, we have observed several un- 
sucessful attemps at hedging. Our confidence 
in the Osage Orage and Buckthorn, as materi- 
als for inclosing farms, in increased rather than 
diminished, by our late observations. The 
failures have arisen: from an anxicty to growa 
hedge in one or two years, which requires 
double or treble that amount of time. The 
line of quicks, whether the Buckthorn, must be 
repeatedly cut back, near the ground, from 
year to year, or eyes twice during the season, 
uatil a basis is established so thick, wide, and 
firm, that noither man, beast nor bird can pen- 
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etrate through it; then a topcan be grown in 
one or two seasons, which will afford a per- 
manent defence rgainst all intrusion. ‘Take this 
course, and success will attend your efforts, 
but haste will result in in failure, vs some of 
_ Cincinnati and Columbus friends can tes- 
tify. 

Lhe regular old-fashioned prunning shears 
are preferable to all other instruments for 
dressing hedges. [Doubtful.] 


Even in Kentucky, the importance and ne- - 


cessity of hedges begin to be felt, and some of 
the best farmers are turning their attention to 
the subject, They are recommended to avoid 
the difficuity of raising the plants, by purchas- 
ing them from the nurserymen, as they may 
now do, in any quantity, at reasonabls rates. 

Mr. Venable is the first person [ have h ard 
of who has succeceded with seed grown so far 
north; for though the trees frequently bear in 
this neighborhood, the seed do not appear to 
be ripe enough for vegetation. Bat to the 
communication: 


Surry Co., Ky., Aug. 15, 1851 
Dr. Joun A. Warner: 

As hedging is becoming a matter of prime 
necessity, not only on the prairies north of the 
Ohio and west of the Mississippi, but also in 
Kentucky and other states that were once hea- 
vily timbered, and from which the forests are 
fast disappearing, it is becoming a subject of 
interest to know every thing that may facili- 
tate, or retard the production of hedges. 

My experience on the subject is but limited, 
and confinee entirely to the Osage Orange, 
which all seem to agree, isthe only plant, ad- 
apted to our soil and climate, for that purpose; 
and indeed it seems to be considered as better 
suited for this object, in cerry respect, than 
any plant known,in Europe or America. 


I have read every thing that has fallen in my 
way, on the subject, in regard to the manage- 
ment and preparation of the seed, cultivation, 
etc. And since I have had a little experience 
on the subject, I have come to the conclusion, 
that most of thosc who have written for the in- 
struction of others were mere novices in the 
business, and have so mystified the subject as 
to deter many from making the attempt. 


My own experience has proven to mo, that 
there is more skill necessary in sowing the seed 
and cultivating the plant, than there is in tho 
culture of corn, The only thing to be gnarded 
against, is a late frostin the spring, which may 
kill the plant if pot protected. Ihave plaat- 
ed in November with good suecess, and I would 
by no means sow laterthan the 15th of April ; 
there is great danger of the plants being killed 
by droughts while very youug. But the great- 
est difficulty ky expericnced in the business, is 
the failure of the seeed to germinate, which 


has been the source of mueh vexatious disap- 
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pointment, and less of money and labor. The 
secret, I think, is easily e Yained. Lam in- 
formed, by a lady from Texas. that most of 
the seed collected there is separated from the 


apple, by throwing them into kettles and boil- p 


ing them to soften the skin and dfsolve the 
glutinous pulp in which the seed is enveloped, 
gr otherwise, they may be thrown in heaps and 
left to ro:. in which case fermentation takes 
place, which is equally destructivive to the vi- 
tality of the seed, and hence the failures so 
much complained of. 

I know not by what means honest men sep- 
aracethe seed from the pulp in the climate of 
Texas, but my own experience proves to me 
that there must be some method adopted to 
soften the fruit, or the operation of extracting 
the seed will be tedious in the extreme, and as 
climate is not cold enough to freeze the fruit, 
the processes just referred to, have been adop- 
ted to facilitate the collection of the seed, with- 
@ut reg wd to honesty. 

[ have heen planting seed fof the last four 
years. Twice [ purchased thg seed at Louis- 
ville, anJ planted in good soil, with the ut- 
most care. about the 14ch of April, and in both 
cases the resnli way a total failure; and twice 
i procured the fruit from a tree growing in Dr. 
Parxei?s house yard, near Snelbyville, with 
which I have been entirely successful. The 
msihod [ pursue in extracting the seed, is to 
expose the fruit to the frost until by freezing 
and thawing it becomes quite soft, then with a 
shurp knife pare off the rind, throw them into 
warm water and squeeze out the seed with the 
hand. 

I wou}d advise those who wish to purchase 
see, to procure the fruit as it comes in ‘bar- 
rels, as it comes from the tree. It will be much 
che.per, and we shall hear of no failures. 

‘Tae most conyenient method of planting and 
eultivating the first season, is to form a bed 
with the plow, about twelve feet wide, in rich, 
light soil, pulverize and rake it smooth, then 
with the corner of the hoe, orsome other suit- 
able instrument, make drills about one inch 
deep, twelve or fifteen inches apart, then sow 
the seed tolerably thick; and if the soil is at 
all adhesive, so as to form a crust on the sur- 
face, procure some rich, loose loam from the 
woods, or elsewhere, and cover the seed about 
one inch or more, In transplanting, it is not 
desir ble or advantageous to have large plants. 
Ihave planted with a dibble, as you would 
cabbages, and now, after nearly two season’s 
growth, they are larger than those that were 
from two to four feet high. 

Saw’, VENABLE. 


Another correspondent of the Prairie Farm- 
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son would expect a thrifty hedge to support 
itself on thin air. Like any other crop, it must 
draw upon the soil; and if we believe there is 
such a principle as impenetrability, or such ‘a 

roperty of matter,’’ we shall be forced to ad- 
mit that “two things cannot occupy the same 
space at the same time,’ and that where the 
ground is filled with the roots of Maclura, or 
any other hedge plant the crops will find it 
difficult to sustain themselves. 

No old trees, in this neighborhood, have 
shown a disposition to be troublesome, by sen- 
ding up suckers,—that it is quite possible that 
the roots, if cut by the plow, may send up 
shoots, in which case they must be cut off, to 
prevent the hedge from spreading. 

‘*<[ have amile of Thorn hedge now growing 
of different varieties, with all their tap roots 
cut off, but they run others down. It is their 
nature, and I know not how to make them 
grow any other way. Whether quicks, slips, 





cuttings, that will not throw out side roots, 
'nor spread of interfere with other things. 
i They grow to the height of from three to four 
‘ feet the first year. We cut them off the spring, 
still a little higher every time, to make them 
row thick in the bottom, and dwarfish and 
Pie them down. They are apt to run up too 
high. They should never be more than four 
fect high. I have eighty rods of Virginia 
hedge, planted out five years ago this epring, 
and [ think in two years more they will be able 
, to defend themselves against all animals. The 
ground may be cultivated up to the very — 
Timothy grass grows in the very hedge, to t 
height of four fect, and that is more than 
it does a rod from it. The Osage Orange, 
throwing out side roots, and interfering with 
other things, fully convinces me that it is the 
nature of them to spread all over the whole 
ground, and take full possession, and if they 
are short of duration, as horticulturists say 
alll soft roots are, (and they are soft,) there 
will be plenty of replanting.” 
E. Marsna.t. 

Pror. J. B. Turner, is a great advocate-for 
hedging—and his experience is valuable to 
others—he has tried Privet and Thorn, as well 
as the Osage Orange, now his favorite, he 
says :— 

{ ee with Mr. Marshall in his opinion of 
the Pivet for a field hedge, and moreover a 
blight has this year attacked it here, which 
renders it perfectly useless even as an orna- 
mental hedge. 1 also agree with him in the 
utility of the Virginia thorn, of which I set the 
oldest hedge on my farm, before I could get 
the Osage Orange. But now I prefer the Os- 
age in our local ity, and entirely destroyed all 
my young Thorn plants with which I orriginally 


er, is in favor of Thorns, and a doubter of the] intended to have freed my lands, simply be- 


virtues af the Osage Orange, though this ob- 
jection is nat vory cogent. 'No reasonable per- 


cause I Jike the Osage better. But there are 
different interests and tastes in hedging as well 
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as in other things, and the more thorn plants | enough for a hedge tends, if left to itself, to 
rng pester phar nf ally tay Uf tng ah eo gr al a fe 
em, the more good he will do them, for n circu ’ ec nd others 
think these infinitely better than rails. have sold plants cheaper this year, we are los- 
Moreover, there are large districts where ing confidence in them. ‘his is not the case, 
the thorn could not be had, even if it was bet- | at least so far asl amconcerned. The simple 
oss yay Osage, -“_ eh ie er segnnne | reseoe for ening, eee is — Gnon enpeens “ 
where they cannot wait for its slow growth. | raising, which makes the crop pay presen 
But Samay’ Capertenpnd cultivators are now of- | prices as well, and even better, than it has ever 
fering the Osage Orange at very reasonable per at former prices. On the contrary, I 
prices, which they have been able to doin con-| have never before made so great exertions to 
pong playa pean res gga ot Ay Ryle pli oat 
cess with the seed last spring; and in ne past season. 
opinion, if the farmers do not buy their plants | The growth of the young plants here,on account 
at these moderate and reasonable prices, they | of the extreme coldness and wet of the season, 
will stand greatly in their own light. It 1s | is, it is true, small than usual, but it is sound 
possible, it is true, that plants may he as cheap | and ape’ 7. si a m eplys or rather m 
or even cheaper, another year, but it is hard- exposition of Presi ent ilkinson’s Communi- 
ly proven. Itis doubtless true, that the seed | cation to the Boston Cultivator, I felt sure of 
will be much cheaper than ever before, as [| two things when I wrote it: _ 
have myself contracted for all lL may want to| First.—That - I oe powre of mga 4 
Sei ise Taoeese lor. fms aver Uadire |i ova Wor te tape conenn wich sender an 
do 1ich is much less than ever before. 28 W Dy 
But if you can get seed, pflant it in the nur- | eastern or foreign agricultural paper utterly 
sory, not in the hedge row the first year, or | useless inthe west, would lead western read- 
you will buy your seed too dear in the end. | ers, to a great extent, to a total misapprehen- 
This season’s sapeeranne pam) panic pant pre- om « = true panne Ry a 
wume, convinced all that good seed is of more at I was not a mistaken on the first poin 
consequence than any particular mode of | following extracts fram a letter since received 
sprouting, though care and skill may still do | from President Wilkinson will show ; and I 
something at that, as | have seen many places | deem it not « little singular, that two mena 
SE SIGMEAN nek one, gue of, i Geerdtonn ooh cole bette shoasd om thor 
when l was convinced not one quarte i 2 
came. first interchange of thought, on this impor- 
As regards trimming the hedges, I intend if | tant subject, ‘be found so fully to agree, es- 
life and time are given me, to speak more at pecially where so many others onpposed there 
large before another season. I will now bare- | was a disagreement between us. I have nev- 
Saosndasomeoebowsh ok cbrmca Welekee, |Pootiak Wikiapens. oo) sae oie called 
stance, known or heard of a young hedge be- 
ing cut too low or ional tae pti I| fortii by my article inclosed, is the first and 
poate waane miles upon ee alge 80 mee pur sens have ye on sa py Rigger 
small pigs are concerne 1¢ opposite | I feel quite sure he un 4 
oomen it I was to make ring best aoaiate least, the true theory and practice of fencing 
hedge, I would cut close to the ground the first | farms, and though I have not his permission 
time, and then cut every shoot off all summer, | to publish any part of his letter, I should give 
as it rose six inches above its fellows, down to | you the whole of it, except that it is mostly 
the ground level,and never leave ‘snakes’ | adapted to a country so different from ours, 
heads,” as I call them, to stick above their fel- | and where soiling is the great resort of the 
lows fora single day, at least not for a single| whole community. The part relating to the 
woek, and this is but little trouble, if the oper- | subject on hand is as follows: ‘ , 
ator will hang a sharp, stout, Dutch sickle,} ‘I read your article with great satisfaction, 
upon a common hoe handle, which makes the | and am gratified to see that one of rs expe- 
best possible hedge plasher fora young hedge, | rience in, and capacity to judge ef this mo- 
worth all the shears and common plashers in|mentous matter, should so perfectly concur 
the market, and magnennaren the most sooneny wie we in opiate sparsto» weep eased to 
oat and useful tool on the place, to trim s - | see that you so perfectly comprehend my mean- 
bery, head in fruit trees Toa small patches of | ing and intent in the article published in tho 
grass, etc., that can be had. I think all the} Boston Cultivator, relative to the Maclura for 
writers in the west, fail, if they fail ona heees hedges ; alee that iv clearly explained what 
in not urging a more frequent and. relentles| was mean small farms.., we 
mode of ram a after the first yoy There PE iis pry as have been more Paliels 
is.no danger that in practice it will be .over- | while treating of the expense o ing ; but 
done; in our rich soil, whero every plant stout! you exactly anticipated me, and up the 
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deficit. My farm consists of seventy acres, 
perhaps I might with more propriety aay my 
garden, for the whole of it is managed like a 
garden, and our hedges are trimmed as neatly 
as they would ordinarily be about a garden, 
hence the expense accruing as I have represen- 
ted. The subject of fencing is one which 1 
profess to understand, one on whichI feel that 
I am well ‘posted up,’ and I am convinced that 
every farmer in the country could be as fully 
so, if he would only think for himself, and I 
am fully satisfied that toa great extent the 
heavest tax paid by the farmer is that paid 
for the construction of worse than useless 
fences. 

Very respectfully your obedient serqant, 

Jxo. W. WILKINSON. 

The article to which Professor Wilkinson 
refers is as follows: 

‘Mr. Epiror:—As one engaged in fencing 
my own lands, and also in selling plants to 
others, [return you my sincere thanks for pub- 
lishing the excellent article from President 
Wilkinson, in your last number, respecting the 
Maclura, or Osage Orange hedge plant. How 
you s'sould consider this articloas contrary to 
your former positions, or how the learned and 
able writer should have feared an attack from 
any western man, Whose criticisms are worthy 
of any notice, I do not readily perceive. 

‘For myself, I consider every word of that 
article as strictly true, in the sense in which 
the writer intends it should it be understood. 
1 understand the writer to advocato precisely 
those views of the subject which I have always 
believed to be correct, and ever desired to aid 
in extending. He says— 

1 consider the Maclura the best adapted of 
any plant with which L am acquainted for the 
purpose of live fences—and that it will be an 
economical, efficient, and desirable fence, to 
inclose vineyards, orchards, and ornamental 
lawns, or a boundary fence for small farms, 
surburban to villages and cities; and also up- 
on prairie farms when fencing materials are 
difficult to be obtained.’ 

‘Now, a Massachusetts man understands by 
a small farm, one of from twenty to fifty acres, 
and with this understanding this paragraph 
expresses, inmy view, just what the Osage Or- 
ange is good for, in the briefest possible terms. 
So I have always thought; so I still think. He 
thinks also it willnot go above the 43d degree 
of lattitude with safety; and I am inclined to 
the same general opinion. 

‘But he further speaks ‘of a hedge left with- 
out any trimming some fourteen years, which 
had proved destructive to its neighbor’s crops, 
for some twenty-five or thirty feet,” and says 
that it threw out its feeder roots, and exhaust- 
the soil at that distance, 

‘Now, 1 have not ‘the least doubt of the en- 





tirely truth of these statements; and their rig- 
orous scientific accuracy too. But on this and 
some other points a western man may practi- 
cally misundertand him, though a man bred 
and born in Massachusetts, like myself, can- 
not help seeing the whole matter at a glance. 
I will therefore beg leave to explain for a single 
moment. 

‘ The soil of Massachusetts, so far asI am 
acquainted with it, is generally on the surface, 
a sandy, gravelly, or clayey loam, some 6 or 10 
inches deep, beneath which lies what farmers 
ners riately call the “hard pan,” or a sub- 
soil almost as hard as our western sandstone. 
Now this surface soil itself is by no means rich, 
not usually half as rich by nature as our soil 
is thirty feet from the surface of the earth. It 
will not even produce one good crop of Indian 
corn without an annual manuring, and even 
with this enriching, our poorest renters would 
not call it a decent crop. 

‘ But itis the nature of the Osage Orange 
first to strike a deen tap-root into the earth, 
like our hickories ; and, second, like other wes- 
tern things, to grow at any rate, hit or miss. 

‘ Now, in such a soil as that of New Eng- 
land, it will first attempt to send down a tap- 
root, as it does with us, but the coldness and 
hardness of the sub-soil at once forbid. It next 
determines to grow at any rate, and throws its 
feeder roots abroad in all directions above the 
cold hard-pan below. Of course it soon ex- 
hausts the thin meager surface soil near it, and 
when that is exhausted it seeks for food fur- 
ther abroad, until it reaches that part of the 
cultivated field which receives the annual ma- 
nuring of the cultivator, and here it appears 
that it manages to suck up enough of the food 
from all this surface of soil, and the manure to 
boot, to make after all about as large an an- 
nual growth, I should think even larger, than 
it does on the wnmanured lands of the west. 

‘ Well, I think the learned President of one 
of the first agricultural institutes of the coun- 
try did exactly right in pronouncing a hedge 
plant that it will so fight its way, and main 
tain its ground, on the barren granite hills of 
New England ‘the best hedge plant he knows 
of;?? and just as right too when he says, that 
in sucha country and soil, where farms are 
made up of oatdne of land of from one to ten 
acres, or even smaller, as their mode of cul- 
ture require, ‘it must be an exceedingly ex- 
pensive fence.” I should say that such soils 
especially where land is worth from $60 tu 
$500 per acre, the Osage Orange fence was 
the very worst sort of fence the wit of man 
could possible devise, except, as a protec- 
tion for stock, fruit, sheep, etc., aga'nst dogs 
orthieves. But inour western soil the plant 
can follow its own nature—~strike down its own 
tap-root, and find more.rutriment adapted to 
its nature and wants,’ in the soil whi four 
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foet of that tap-root, than it could find in a 
whole half acre of common New England soil, 
**Still, with all these advantages in our fa- 
vor, which any mar can see ata glance, 1 
have nover dared to use myself, or to reccom- 
mend others to use this plant more extensively 
than is recommended in the first extract above. 
That, and that only, I believe in its true use, 
and for this purpose, as “a durable, and ben- 
oficial fence,’ | believe, with the author of it, is 
and ever will be, ‘unsurpassed.”? The smallest 
field | haye made of it for farming purposes, 
aside from incloseures of house, stable, and or- 
chard for fruit lots, is about twenty acres; and 
where land is likely ever to become as yalu- 
able by the acre, as it is near Boston, I per- 
feetly agree with the writer that it should not 
be inclosed in smaller lots than would there be 
termed small farms, say from 20 to 100 acres 
each; as minute cross fencing with any hedge 
will, or atleast may, in time, be found even 
here, to take up too much ground; though the 
roots may never extend half as far, or exhaust 
one-fourth as much of our soil as theirs. 

‘One word more about trimming: In Penn- 
sylvania, I believe, they still trim in the old 
Knglish fashion, with hand-shears and bill 
hooks; and as I understand the cost of setting 
post and rail fence there, [should suppose that 
to trim a hedge with such implements, to the 
sitisfaction of such an institution as that over 
which the author presides, would be fully 
equal to setting the amount of fence he speci- 
fies. Indeed, Tshould have supposed it would 
have cost more. Around many of the English 
parks, where hedges are kept trimmed year in 
and year out to the single leaf, it costs more 
than three times the amount of labor specified, 
as | am credibly informed. But our English- 
men here in the west, with a good heavy plash- 
er, will trim half amile to a mile of any hedge 
that ever grew, as well as I care to have it 
trimmed around my farms, except immediately 
around the garden and house, perhaps—while 
a good stout Pensylvanian, with his Philadel- 
phia horse power shears, willdo much better 
than that, as all admit who have seen them 
werk. J. B. Turner. 

The following scrap of history, relating to 
the Maclura, has been introduced into the 
Prairie Farmer. The hint as to mowing off 
before traplanting, is a good one, and M. 
Senties is also a thorough clipper. 

In Timothy Flint’s ore i> Valley,” 
published in 1832, I I find the following: 

‘Bois d arc—maclura aurantiaca—Bow- 
wood is astriking and beautiful tree, found on 
the upper crosses of the Washita, the middle 
regions of Arkansas, and occasionally, on the 
northern limits of Lousiania. It inhabits a 
very limited region, and we do not know that 
it is a native here. It has large and 


beautiful leaves; inform and appearanze be- |. 





A 


tweon those of the. orange tree and the catal- 
pa; and taken altogether it is atree of ex- 
traordinary beauty. It bearsa large fruit of 
most inviting appearance, resembling a very 
largo orange. ‘Tempting as it is in appearance, 
it is the apple of Sodom to the taste. Most peo- 
oe consider it the most splendid of all the 
forest treem . . 

There is a solitary tree, growing ina garden 
at St. Louis, sheltered bya wall, and we do 
not know if it would flourish in a situation so 
northern without a protection of that kind. . 
It is thought to be a wood more incorruptible 
than live oak, mulberry, or cedar.’? 

It appears from the above extract, that as 
recently as 1832, even so eminent a traveler 
and botonist as Mr. Flint was ignorant of the 
value of the Maclura as a hedge plant. Who, 
then, can give the history of its first applica- 
tion to this purpose? My limited experience con- 
vinces me that it is soonto become a succed- 
aneum for all worm fences in Illinois, and now, 
with many others I desire to know to whom we 
are indepted for its first paactical introduction. 
We are under obligation to Professor Turner 
for communicating his modus operandi with it. 
If that gentleman can command the desired 
information, we trust to be gratified; for all 
know that he possessess the liberallity to illu- 
minate us. 

I have a few thousand maclura plants, the 
seeds of which we drilled in April, 1849; they 
were mowed as low as possible in March, 1850, 
having attained an average height of three feet, 
and were immediately transplanted to the 
hedge-row. The growth of 1850 was abridged 
to about four inches in April, and the knife 
was again eee? a plied to allthe new 
shoots about the 15th of June—the part cut 
off this time, averaging two feet. Each 
stump thus left has sent out a multitude of 
branches since the last cropping, that will 
now average seven inches in length, and 
make a mass impentrable to a young rabbit. 
The most prejudiced old-school farmers now 
admit that my hedge will protect itself, and all 
within it, by the fall of 1852. 

I have two hundred acres inclosed within my 
farm, and eighty acres of prairie yet to break 
and fence, with an abundance of timber, and 
some to spare; yet I am determined to have 
more durable fences than can be made with 
split or sawed wood. The maclura is rapid 
in growth, unapproachable, and indestructible 
in character, and beautiful in appearance. I 
know of no other plant so tenacious of life, 
some of mine were set tov deep and others too 
shaliow; some in Mg wet ground and others in 
dry; but I have not lost a dozen roots. With 
me the cuttings have lived and do live, and a 
small piece of root grows slowly yet promisingly. 

Festina SENTIES. 


The following paragraph has been taken 





from the June number of the Prairie Farmer, 
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which being the organ, if that word is allowable, 
of the great prairie and hedging region, has 
furnished many valuable oxtracts for this ar- 
ticle. 

All who know Edson Harkness, will appre- 
ciate the remarks he May make upon this sub- 
ject; and it appears that he has succeeded with 
other plants to his satisfaction. His remarks 
about the borer are very interesting, as a mat- 
tor of observation, and after all, if the hedge 


plant outgrows ils ravages, they may bore | 


away; though for inyself, | should prefer to 
have them stay away. 

I am not sure, however, whether the samo, 
or Only « similar borer, attacks both the apple 
and the thorn indiscrimiaately. Insects are 
more restricted in their range of pasturage than 
Most persons imagine. 

‘Che queston is quite unsettled, as to what 
may ultimately prove to be the best hedge plant 
for the West; and it is probable that different 

lants wil! be found to be adapted to the dif- 


erent soi's and localities. In my anxiety to} 


promote this branch of rural economy, [ have 
experimented with the Crab Apple, Prim or 


Pivet, Broussa Mulberry, Virginia Thorn anil | 


Osage Orange. he three first named were 
planted because they were recommended by 
some writers, and not becouse | had any con- 


fidence in them myself,—in other words, to, 


prove that they were not good hedge plants. 
A specimen of the Crab Apple, forty feet long, 
planted three years ago, has been, since that 
time, and is likely to continue for an infinite 
period, x good fenceagainst all domestic ani- 
mals, large and small. The remainder of the 
row, which was not plashed, has grown up into 
considerable trees, and is now a barier aginst 
cattle and horses only. About fifty rods of 
Prim, set cight or nine years ago, is now, and 
has been for the last three years a good fence 
against horses, cattle and sheep, but noi against 


swine. A little more attention to shearing and | 


cutting inywould have made it impervious to 


swine. ‘I'hc Mulberry, from the want of cut- | 
ting in, has grown into small trees, has been 


thinned ont and abandoned as ahedge. Three- 
fourths of a mile of the Virginia Thorn, set 
partly in the spring of 1846, and the remain- 
der a year afterwards, has been plashed dur- 


six feet apart, with the intention of suffering 
them to stand as trees, for bearing seeds; pre- 
Vivus to sotting out the thorns the little boys put 
seven apple trees in the same row. ‘hese seven 
apple trees, which are now in full bearing, 
with & number of others inthe vicinity, have 
been all vigorously attacked, and someof them, 
by little neglect, ruined by the borer; where- 
3 | have never been able to find, after repeat- 
ed examinations, the least sign of a borer upon 
the Thorn trees. All the Thorn trees which 
| wore planted grew well, and are each from 12 
|to 15 teet high. The above is pretty conclu- 
| sive evidence thatthe borer will never disturb 
| the thorn if it can find anything else to satisfy 
its appetite. Whatever the borer may have 
| done, in former years, to the hedges in New 
| Jersey and Delware, they have not succeeded 
in the confidence of those who have emigrated 
from that part of the country to this. Our New 
Jersey emigrants purchase freely of the Vir- 
ginia Thorn, and say there is no danger of 
thom failing to make a good fence onrich soil. 
They further add, that some years ago, an in- 
sevt appesred among their hedges, which ma- 
terially injured some of them—but where the 
were on a yood rich soil, they recovered. It 18 
, Ouly upon the most soft and succulent plants of 
tle young apple tree that the borer can live, and 
Tam confident that he would soon starve to 
| death upon the rigid bark and hard wood of the 
|thorn plant. Yet, should he get a lodgement, 
_and succeed in maintaining himself upon such 
hard fare,the tree would throw out new sprouts 
faster than he could devour them.” 

Even in the southern states we may find at- 
tention is directed to hedges—and | am glad to 
sea, inthe Southern Rural Almanac, the fol- 
lowing notice, with directions for the manage- 
ment of the beautiful wild and luxuriant fence 
made from the Rosa sempervirens. Several 
years ago [ witnessed the beautiful effect of its 
showy white blossoms, on the richest and most 
brilliant green foliage; though an impenetra- 
ble fence, it appeared to occupy too much 
ground; this however, might be restrained with 
|provercare. I only regret that we cannot en- 
| joy its beauties m our northern climate. 
| The farmers and planters of the southern 
| stytes must feel under obligationto Mr. Af- 





ing the past month, and is now, @or all purpo- | fleck for his directions upon this and many 
see, a good and substantial fence, and, with) other topics, which constitute a large portion 
very littlecare and attention, is likely to re-| of the reading and readable matter in his an- 
main so for the next half century at least. The; nual offering. aa 
plants for this fenee cost twenty-five cents per| For garden hedges, the Laura-mundi is one 
rod, and the suhseq#ent expense, recokoning | of the prettiest shrubs of the many very pretty 
labor at a high price, has been about forty | — of that region adapted to this purpose ; 
cents per rod. ur rail fences, in this region, | here, where the proteetion of an evergreen 
cost, on an average, at least one dollar per rod, | hedge is much more needful, the American Ar- 
and are, in many cases, composed of bass wood | bor-vitae and the Hemlock Spruce are much the 
and sugar tree timber. best that can be planted far sucha purpose, 
‘Nine years ago, we: set, alone the bank of | and they make: more warmth in a Dn OF 
en old ditch, thirty-five Virginia Thorn plants, | other inelosure than any ane could “int 
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possiblethat a mere screen of any kind could 
produce. 

‘Hedging with the Cherokee Rose is very 
generally practiced in many parts of the coun- 
try, and becoming more and more so each year. 
The Cherokee is a strong growing, evergreen, 
running rose, (Rosa laevigata, of Michaux,) 
with numerous strong thorns, growing readil 
from cuttings; and upon any land strong 
enough to yield twenty barrels of corn to the 
acre, will form an impervious fence in four 

ears if well cared for. Thelong shoots inter- 
ace in such a manner that no animal can force 


its way through a hedge of four feet in height. | 


Although extremely rampant in its growth on 
good lund, it can be kept within bounds, as a 
neat compact hedge, with less annual labor 
than 1s requsite to keep up a good rail fence, 
and clean out the fence corners once a year. 
Many plantations are without timber enough 
to build a good rail fence, and must resort to 
something as a substitute; and for that we 
know of nothing equal to a hedge of this rose, 
especially for the more exposed boundaries. 
But for the fences, or where a planter is in- 
clined to bestow a little care to form and main- 
tain aneat, compact and beautiful hedge, we 
advise the Kkvergreen Thorn (Crataegus pyra- 
canthus.) 'The Cherokee rose will grow and 
make a fence, though a wild and unsightly one, 
if planted in the most careless manner, and 
left entirely to itseif; the Pyracanthus must 
be planted with care, using rooted plants fully 
protectet until solid enough to protect itself, 
aud clipped at least once a year; the result be- 
ing a strong solid wall of beautiful green, cov- 
ered in spring with a blaze of snowy blossoms, 
and in the fall and winter with masses of bright 
scarlet berries. Cuttings of the rose may be 
planted in the hedge-row ; bat though the thorn 
is grown from cuttings, none but reoted plants 
should be used in the hedge. 

When about to hedge in a hill plantation, 
remove the fence, grub out every bush, tree, 
and briar, cane root, etc., and cut down any 
large trees which might shade or affect the 
hedge ; upon the poorer portions apply a dres- 
sing of any manure that may be at hand ; break 
up the ground, thoroughly, witha good two 


horse plow, bedding it, to the width of. 


twenty feet, or as wide as may be practice- 
ble; run a heavy harrow two or three times 
along the bed thus formed, and the fence may 
be re-set; placing it to one side, so asto allow 
of the young hedge being tended with plow and 
cultivator. Where any dow or wet spots are 
crossed, throw up a bank with a spads, leaving 
a ditch on the lower side, three or four feet deep, 
to drain thebank. Letall this be done as early 
in the fall as practicable, If the hedge row 

through any woodland, a space of ‘at 
east wixty feet must be cleared for the hedge 


—— 


| row, as this plant will bearnoshade, It isnot 
| necessary to fence it from stock roaming at 
large, as they rarely injure it. A rough fence 
| of poles, raised upon forks to the hight of two 
| or three feet, immediately over the plants, will 
| be all-sufficient. River bottom lands must be 
‘drained. ‘The bank of any ditch which drains 
the surrounding land to the depth of three feet 
the contents of the ditch forming the hank, will 
answer well. Occasional flooding of a few days? 
| duration, we have never found to be injurious. 
Standing water about the roots will inevitably 
destroy or greatly weaken the plant. Prairie 
land must be broken up during the previous 
| May or June, to the width of thirty or more 
| feet, and should if possible have a crop taken 
|from it. From the first of November until the 
first of March, but the earlier the better, plant 
| the cuttings. ‘These are to consist of sirong 
| shoots of the previous snmmer’s growth, from 
ten to fourteen inches long, cut with «sharp 
| knife. Some persons put in a single or even 
| double row of cuttings, nearly as thick as they 
can be planted, by which a weekly growth of 
thin spray is produced, where strong shoots are 
‘wanted, at the base of the hedge. We hive 
found three cuttings every three fect to be suf- 
ficient, and thus strong plants are obtained. 
They are much more easily tended, and quickly 
fill up the intermediate spaces with stout shoots, 
such as ought to form the foundation of the 
hedge. We cut outasmall pit with the spode, 
-atevery three feet forthe cuttings, which are 
inserted to within two inches of their top bud; 
if the soil is poor, throw in a shovel or two of 
_cow-pen compost, and some of the soil, pres- 
| sing it firmly to the base of the cuttings with 
the foot; then fill in theremainder of the soil. 
Immediately after working over the corn the 
first time, throw a light furrow to the rose 
plants, carefully cutting out or pulling up every 
| weed and sprig of grass. At the next ten/ing, 
which should not be delayed lone enough to per- 
mit any part of the hedge-row to beceme fowl, 
draw out the extra plants from exch bunch, 
, leaving one strong plant at every three fect, ind 
taking care not to loosen the earth around the 
roots of that one whilst removing the others. 
The cultivator or p!ow used twice, and the hoe 
once after this, will suffice. 

Under this treatment, the young plants will 
have madea strong growth the first sesson. 
During the fall or winter, cut off every shoot 
to within a foot of the ground. Farlvy in the 
spring clean out the hedge-row thorourhly, top- 
dress the poor spots with any convenient ma- 
nure; then plow to the plants, dressing up with 
the hoe and spade. If there be any missing 
places, fill them up with stout plants from a 


small nursery, planted purposcly at the same 
time with the hedge. Once during the summer ° 
let the shoots, which wil! be numerous an¢ quite 
‘strong, be laid up lengthways of the ‘hedge,’ 
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using light forks, and pressing the shoots down 
on tue hedge. This must be done again in 
the fall or winter, when the ground on each side 
should be again plowed. 

We find, that to give the plants. sufficient 
strength to resist our high winds, it is necessary, 
the second fall, to drive a stout oak or locust 
stake firmly in the ground, every five feet along 
the centre of the hedge-row, three or four feet 
high. 

‘After this no further tending will be requisite, 
orher than to chop down weeds and root out 
briars once or twice during the summer, laying 
up the shoots snugly as before, interlacing 
around the stakes, until the hedge has highth 
and width of base sufficient. ‘To this it must 
be limited by the use of light bill hooks, with 
long handles, each winter.’ 

ln conclusion, it may be necessary to offer 
an apolozy for the prolixity of this article, 
which has extended beyond the limits original- 
ly assigned to it, without having exhausted 
tho subject, or even occupying all of the ground 
intended. Indeed the subject is somewhat 


like the laternal roots of a vigorous maclura! 


hedge—expansive, it will spread where pabu- 
lum invites—but, like them, better to spread 
in the substratum, seeking substantial food, 
than to be far-reaching in its upper branches, 
or flinging wide its thorny spray like the long 
shoots of the Rosa sempervirens, occupying an 
undue shire of ths upper space, which man 
has appropriated to nobler and more profit- 
yielding crops. 

My readers may feel satisfiel, that nothing 
but a conviction of the importance of the sub- 
ject, an the observation of a general preva- 

ence of erroncous views and practice, would 
have iaduced me to taken so much trouble, and 
to occupy so large a share of the space with 
one topic. ‘Those who are not interested in 
hedging, must be willing to yield a little to 
that large class of readers to whom it is a sub- 
ject of the greatest importance. All will do 
me the credit to observe, that no allusion has 
been made to my own hedge. noticed in the 
last volume, and it is now mentioned on ac- 
count of the pride which the new proprietor 
of Scarlet Oxks very justly feels in maintain- 
ing its beautiful appearance. Le is pursuing 
the coursa directe|, thorough clipping, an 
the success attendant is quite encouraging-— 
his hedge is beautiful; compact and impassi- 
ble from its wide base to its tapering top—a 
solid wall of bright green ; it forms a perfect 
fence. May it long reward his judicious care, 
and helge him in from intrusion. Peter Out- 
calt will have a hedge that will be wortha 
visit to any one interested in this great subject. 

The average length of life in England ha 
nearly doubled in the past 150 years, 1m 1700 


i was 25 years—now, it is 45, 





Horticulture. 


Pears Running Out. 


| Any person conversant with fruit, who will 
take the trouble to walk through Philadelphia, 
where more Sekel pears are to be seen than 
' anywhere else in the world, cannot but be struck 
wiih the very small size of these pears. If he 
has besides been in the habit, as we have been, 
of seeing the Phiadelphia markets at this sea- 
son, for some years past, he will make the 
comparison between the Sekel pears of Phila- 
delphia now, and those of ten or fifteen years 
ago. Then, the Sekel pear might be seen by 
‘the waggon load, large, fair, rudy, and hand- 
some, as wellas delicious. If you mention this 
degeneracy to a Philadelphian, he will shrug 
his shoulders, and say, ‘‘yes the Sekel pear is 
no longer what it once was; 1 am afraid it is 
running out.” 


And yet, if you go to Boston, which is far 
from being so favorable a climate for fruit 
culture as that of Philadelphia, you will see 
Sekel pears so large and.fine that you almost 
doubt their being the same fruit. If you are 
curious to investigate the history of the Sekel 

ear culture in the two places, you will not 
ong be at loss how to account for the differ- 
ence. In Philadelpha, they trust to nature, 
and a soil once highly fertile. But the Sekel 
pear trees have exhausted the soil, because it 
had only a certain amount of pear tree ele- 
ments, and languished for more food. In Bos- 
“ton, they know that nature is a hard mother, 
and they rely on art, trenching the soil twice 
as deep as nature makes it, and supplying an 
abundance of food for the growth oP the tree 
and fruit. Hence the average size of the Sekel 
pear in Philadelphia has dwindled down in 20 
years from an inch and three-fourths in diam- 
eter to a little more than an inch ; while, im 
, Boston it has been raised by high culture to be- 
tween two and three inches in diameter. 
Some soils, however, contain in themselves 
an almost inexhaustiblesupply of natural food 
‘for fruit trees. Even long culture wears out 
‘such sous slowly, because the mineral ele- 
ments of fertility gradually decompose and 
form new soil. We have before us a couple 
of Sekel pears, of extraordinary size and beau- 
ty, sent us from Brandon, on the James river, 
Vir inia, one of the largest and oldest estates 
in America, having been cultivated since the 
earliest settlement of the country. This es- 
tate still shows large fields, weich under the 
| present good management (i. ¢. the judicious 
application of lime,) yields thirty bushels of 
Ba to the acre. But the Sekel pear trees 
i here, without any especia] attention, still bear 
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larger and finer fruit, than we have seen in 
Philadelphia. It is useless, with such proofs of 
the effects of soil and culture upon fruit, for 
our Philadelphia friends to talk about ‘the 
running out’? of so modern a pear as the Sek- 
el. It is the soil which hasrun out, not the 
variety.—Downing’s Horticulturist. 





Upland Cranberries. 


Atlength we have ocular proof of the fact 
that cranberries in the greatest perfection can 
be raised on an upland, sandy, and gravelly 
soil. Mr. Joseph Urcutt has brought us for 
exhibition a box of fruit, and a large root of 
cranberry vine, placed in a box which is made 
to contain a quantity of soil from which it had 
been removed, the vmes thickly hanging with 
ripe fruit. He made the experiment three 
years ago last May, planting forty bunches in 
one row, two feet apart, without previous cul- 
ture, merely by removing the sod, and plant- 
ing the bunch of cranberries with no more 
trouble or attention than he would have taken 
with a cabbage plant. The soil is a sandy 
gravel, fit for peach trees, and of which 523 
are growing in an orchard so near as to shed 
their leaves on the cranberry vines. The first 
year he picked about a pint of fruit ; the second 
year, four quarts; the third or present year, 
from seven to eight quarts of remarkable fine 
fruit. The vines have shot the present season, 
thrre feet six inches in length, are surprisingly 
strong and healthy, and the old wood is load- 
ed thickly with the finest berries. ‘The peach 
trees adjoining are from three to four years 
old, the land having been carefully cultivated 
before they were planted. Forty feet from the 
cranberry bed, there is a run of water, by the 
side af which quince and apple trees are grow- 
ing luxuriantly. This bunch of vines growing 
in a box, we have at the office for exhibition, 
and should be pleased if our friends would call 
and examine them and the fruit, and also the 
soil in which they are growing. We now con- 
sider the quertion, *‘Can cranberries be culti- 
vated with success on upland?” as decided in 
the affirmative.—Boston Cultivator. 


—~<-— 
Fruit Culture in the Unite §tzcog. 


In regard to fruit cultr¢9, 


are still greater. Yar advantages 


AM orchard of fruit trees in 


this country, vn whew well attended, does not | 


require & ‘much care and labor in five years as 
it O%es in one in the greater portion of Europe. 
A single peach treo in England or France ro- 
geives more actual hard labor in one season, 
than an orchard of one hundred trees in Wes- 
tern New York ;.and the price of a single fruit 
or at any rate half a dozen in the markets of 
London or Paris, will buy.a: bushel in New 
York orRochester, Weoomplainof a curculio 


ne ret 
— 


destroying our plums and apricots, and this is 
one of our greatest drawbacks here, but, not- 
withstanding, I have seen more plums and ap- 
ricots on a single tree here since I returned 
than on any dozenI sawin England. We 
have the aphis on our cherry trees here, but 
they are easily destroyed. In both France and 
England I saw both orchards and nurseries of 
cherry trees almost ruined by them, and they 
were said to be unconquerable. We have fire 
blight and leaf blight here, and both are sad 








difficulties, but in ‘France and England they 
are not without both these maladies. | saw 
| apple trees very seriously affected in England 
| with what we designate green blight——the ends 
of the branches black and dead, and there, as 
| here, the real cause is quite unknown to the 
most skillful caltivators. In France, | saw as 


bad cases of our leaf blight on the pear as I 
have ever seen in America. ‘Phe ravages of 
birds in Europe are tremendous. Lt is almost 
impossible to save a crop of cherrics. Nets, 
scarecrows, and a thousand expensive and 
troublesome devices are practiced, that in this 
country, where labor is «ear, would not be at- 
tempted, even though the culture should be 
abandoned. 





Fruit stealing has been supposed to be pecu- 
liarly an American vice, but it: is not so by 
any means, though, prohably, quite as preva- 

|lent as elsewhere. In other countries fruit 
| gardens are better protected than in ours, and 
this gives them a greater degree of safety ; but 
lin France I saw several nurseries at some dis- 
tance from houses, where the fruits were re- 


moved as soon as they appeared, to save the 
trees from being broken by the fruit steale 
ers. If in America we were to apply ourselveg 
to culture with the same regard! 





S035 of la- 
bor that I have seen in Eurore, we ne Sa 
duce results that we do 5%{ nov dream of. and 
we will come to this yy an.) hy—we ar every 
year approaching it nearer and nearer—our 
culture is hécoming more skiliful, more thor 


ough, 9%1d Myre successful ; but we have only 





2 sen 
mane & yeginning. 


in horticulture as in agriculture, the United 
States of America has a great destiny to fulfil. 
Our territory is not only immense, but so di- 
versified in soil and climate that ail the most 
valuable grains and fruits can be produced in 
{such abundance as will enable us to supply 
other countries less favored in these respects. 
The intimate connection now established be- 
tween all parts of the world has removed the 
bagriers which distance heretofore created, and 
we have now 4 clear course. Cultivators may 
redouble their energies with a sure prospect of 
teward, and if our government, in its wiseom, 
should see fit to lend a helping hand, all the 
better.—Letters of P. Barry, (of Rochester, 





New York.) 
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From the Western Horticultural Review. 


THE PEAR UPON QUINCE STOCK. 


Nothing is attracting more attention in 
fruit culture than the growth of the pear upon 
the quince. It is buta few years since this 
mode of cultivation began to attract notice 
from American pomologists, though long and 
extensively pursued in France, and to some ex- 
tent in England. 

But the growth of the pear upon the quince, 
though so extensively practiced in France, has 


been confined until recently to a limited num- | 
ber of varicties, which have flourished with 


vigor and yielded abundant crops. All kinds, 
however do not grow freely upon this stock; 
and with the accession of hundreds of new va- 
rieties which have been produced by the Belgian 
cultivators, in the eagerness of the French 
nurserymen to increase their stock and supply 
trees which would speedily fruit, they have 
overlooked this matter, and have indiscrimi- 
nately worked all sorts upon the quince with- 
out knowing or waiting to ascertain what the 
result of proper experiment would be. The 
consequence has been just what every well in- 
formed practical man would have seen, viz : 
that not more than one-half, if even one-quar- 
ter, of the new pears succeed upon the quince 
stock. The trees grow for a year or two, but 
with the first crop of fruit they sicken and 
eventually die. ' 

The question arises; ‘what are the proper 
kinds of quince, provided there isa difference 
in this respect? 2d. What are the kinds that 
will succeed upon the quince? 3d. What soil 
and locality is best suited to the quince? We 
have not space to consider all these propositions 
now, but shall take the second one, which 
seems the most important of the three, and one 
upon which there is the least information, 
though is is by far the most needed. 

The short lived character of the pear on the 
quince has heen, in some degree attached to it 
from the grafting of unsuitable kinds upon the 
stock. Almost every variety will flourish tol- 
orably well for a year or so; but such as do not 
like the stock, soon show signs of feebleness, 
and a few crops of fruit are fatal to them, 
‘They dice off, and their death is attributed to 
the usual cause. Disappointed at the loss of 
his trees, the cultivator abandons the quince 
and grows only the pear, losing all the advan- 
tages which the former offers over the latter. 

We hear many complaints already of the 
death of trees upon the quince ; and we are not 
surprised, for we see kinds advertised for sale 
upon that stock, which under the greatest care 
could not be made to flourish more than three 
or four.years with any success. Every year 
brings additional experience, and we have 
found it aconstant source of annoyance and 
disappointinent to have fine row of trees bro- 


= 


ken up by the death of onehere and another 
there, from the unsuitableness of the scion to 
the stock; and we have found it necessary to 
remove others of these new sorts, which have 
lingered along, breaking the uniformity of the 
row by their weak and stunted growth. 

We have before stated, that of the large 
nttmber of American pears, which have been 
brought into notice, few would succeed upon 
the quinee, and we are more and more convin- 
ced of the truth of this. We are not aware of 
one native pear, grafted upon the quince, which 
for beauty of growth, vigor and abundance of 
fruit, can compare with the Le Cure, Louise 
Bonne de Jersey, etc., upon the same stock. * 

Such being the case, we must advise all cul- 
tivators to be cautious in the selection of pears 
on the quinee. Take only such, especially when 
a quantity is te be planted, as are known to 
attain a good age, and unless a tree or so for 
trial, reject those whose introduction is alto- 
gether too recent to have had their growth sat- 
isfactorilly tested. 

The Beurre Diel, Passe Colmar, Glout Mor- 
ceau, and many other fine sorts, grow with al- 
most increased vigor on the quince : these will 
answer every purpose until others shall be ad- 
ded to the list. But of our American varieties, 
| particularly the Dix, Heathcot, Tyson, Law- 
‘rence, and indeed nearly all the others, take 
| those only upon the pear stock.—Condensed 
from Hovey’s Magazine, by Il. B. Byram. 








NEW STRAWBERRY FROM THE SOUTH, 


I received per steamer Georgia, last month, 
| from New Orleans a box of strawberry plants, 
| of anew and remarkable variety. 

My attention was first called to them about 

six months ago,. by the editorial comments of 
| the New Orleans papers, representing them ag 
| of a very large size, luscious flavor, combined 
| with an extraordinary habit of profuse, con- 
i stant bearing, during a period of six to seven 
| months in each year. 
| Supposing there might be some mistake about 
it, yet [ considered it worthy of investigxtion, 
andaccordingly I sought a correspondence with 
the originator of the seedling, who, by the way, 
I am assured, is a gentleman of character, in- 
telligenee, and fortune. 

During an extended correspondence of some 
| months, he politely favored me with the follow- 
ing facts. 

After trying various experiments with the 
strawberry, during a term of years, he at last 
succeeded in obtaining some, four or five years 
ago, across between Myatt’s British Queen 
and Keen’s Seedling, which: proves to be all he 
‘desired, and he has named it the * Crescent Seed- 
ling.? We assures me that the plant keeps in 
constant bearing each year, from Christmas 
to the 15th July, in the vicinity of New Or- 
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leans, without exhausting the plant;~and he 
adds, “I neither cut off the blossoms, nor any 
part of them, to increase their bearing—it is 
one continued crop from the “first jump.”’ So 
remarkably prolific are they with me, that for 
six months the same plant is in blossom, un- 
ripe and ripe fruit together—so that at the ex- 
piration of the pet season, the plants are 
completely worn out, but not uniil they make 
three or four runners, each with which I plant 
anew each succeeding year—all the old 
stools dieout. They are now, (9th Nov.) com- 
ing into blossom, and will so continue until 
July or August. The fruit is very large, often 
measuring five and a half inches in circumfer- 
ence, conical, the color a dark red, and highly 
flavored. I cuitivate them in 30 inches apart 
each way, and half an inch under cultivation 
at this time.’ 

He further adds—‘] admit that I consider 
their extraordinary bearing qualities purely ac- 
cidental, and you will at once remark how dif- 
ferent the leaf thickness is to every plant of its 
species you have heretofore seen. 

The last remark is strikingly true of the 
lant, which has the thinnest and most delicate 
eaf imaginable, and yet the color and habit 

of the plant is very luxuriant. After one or 
two failures, I have at last succeeded in getting 
on a dozen plants in fine growing order, and | 
shall with much care and interest watch their 
development, if not with full confidence. 

If their fruiting season as far north as this, 
can be extended though the hot months of June, 
July and August, it will certainly prove a great 
acquisition to the north.—R. G. Pardee, in 
Horticulturist. 








From the American Agriculturist. 
ROOT PRUNING. 


The following notice of the practical method 
and effects of root pruning was forwarded to 
us by our agent, Mr. Sherman, some time since, 
but has been crowded out by other, Cone pe 
haps not more important matter. Weshall be 
much obliged to Mr. Williamson, if he will 

ive us the result of further experiments in this 
ine, or any other of fruit culture :-— 

In March last I learned from Mr. T. H. 
Williamson, of Elizabeth town, New Jersey, 
that he has made some successful experimeuts 
in root pruning, which, if made public, I 
think may be the means of paprering the con- 
ditions of orchards, particularly those that are 
old and declining. 

Dig a trench some five or six feet from the 
body, sufficiently deep to expose to view the 
main roots, and then cut them off smoothly, 
with a compost made of muck, or mud taken 
from the river, chip manure, slacked shell-lime, 
cinders from a wood furnace, a small portion 
of salt or brine; fill the trench, applying 





a _______ 





sufficient earth to prevent evaporation. In the 
spring scrape the rough bark from the trees, 
and thoroughly wash them in soft soap suds, 
and repeat the operation once or more during 
the spring. 

By this mode of treatment he had restored to 
a bearing condition a sickly pear tree that had 
ceased bearing, the product of which, last 
year, was so abundant that it became necessary 
to pluck a part of the fruit early, in order that 
the remainder might attain to a full size. 

Mr. Williamson is making further experi- 
ments in agriculture, the result of which will 
be forwarded to the Agriculturist in due sea- 
son.—American Agriculturist. 





GREEN-HOUSES IN WinTER.—Very few persons 
appear to know the value of the sponge in the 
green-house. I mean for the purpase of wasli- 
ing the leaves of all those plants with leaves 
broad enough to admii it. 1 took the hint trom 
a neighbor some five years ago, the most suc- 
cessful plant grower l ever had the good for- 
tune toknow. His plants were aiways so es- 

ecially fresh and healthy, that | was fora 
ong time puzzled to understand his secret, and 
he always declared he had no secret. But early 
one morning I caught him with a pail of clean 
water, slightly warm, by his side, sponging off 
the leaves of all his choice plants. I said to 
myself, ‘I have it.”? I did more; went home 
and practiced it. My plants soon showed by 
their new aspect, that [was not wrong in be- 
lieving it the real secret of my neighbor’s suc- 
cess. They begin to look brighter, healthier, 
and grow and bloom better than my utmost 
care had ever been able te make them do be- 
fore. And now, strangers always ask the 
same question when they see my plants, that } 
used to ask my neighbor. My answer is,‘‘ use 
the sponge.”” The pores of the leaf get filled 
with fine dust—and the plant chokes. Syrin- 
ging does not fully remove it; the sponge does. 
Horticulturist. 


Rev. Archibald Alexander, D. D. of the 
Princeton Theological Seminary, died on 
Wednesday’morning, at Princeton. Dr. Alex- 
ander was One of the oldest and most distin- 
guished clergyman of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States. He was elected a Pro- 
fessor in the Theological Seminary at Prince- 
ton, in 1811, when it was first established, and 
has continued in office to the hour of his death. 








Huncary.—In Hungary, which contains a 
native population of 7,659,151 souls, there 
are at the present moment, 134,113 more wid- 
ows than bereaved hwsbands—one sad conse- 
quence of war! 





Great Britain possesses 147 steamships 
and 32 iron steamers, 11 of which are 1,500 
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ALICE; 
OR, 

THE SPEECH OF THE EX-MEMBER OF CONGRESS. 

A great ¢ experience meeting’ was held one 
evening in church, were the speakers 
were, as usual, to be reformed drunkards. An 
estimable woman, whom [ will call Alice, was 
induced to attend. Whenthe meeting was 
somewhat advanced, alate member of Con- 
gress rose with apparent sadness and hesita- 





ou. 
‘Though I had consented, at your urgent 
solicitation, to adress this assembly to-night,’ 


_ he said, ¢ yet Lhave felt so great a reluctance 


th doing so that ithas been withthe utmost 
difficulty that I could drag myself forward. As 
to relating my own experience, that [ do not 
think I can ventureupon. The past I dare 
not recall. Icould wish that the memory of 
ten years of my life were blotted out.? He 
paused a moment much affected, and then ad- 
ded ina firmer voice, ‘Something must be 
said of my ewn case, or I shall fail to make 
the impression on your minds thatI wish to 
produce. 

‘Your speaker once stood among the re- 
spected members of the bar. Nay, more than 
that, he occupied a seat in Congress for two 
congressional periods. And more than that,’ 
he continued, his voice sinking into a tone of 
emotion, ‘he once had a tenderly loved wife 
and two sweet children. But all these bles- 
sings, all these honors have departed from him. 
He was unworthy to retain them ; his constit- 
uents threw him off because he had deba- 
sed himself, anddisgraced them. And more 
than all, she who had loved him devotedly, the 
mother of his two babes, was forced to aban- 
don him, and seek an asylum in her father’s 
house. And why? Could I become so chan- 
ged in afew short years? What power is there 
to debase me, that my fellow-beings spurned, 
even the wife of my bosom turned away, heart- 
stricken from me? Alas, my friends, it was 
a mad indulgence in intoxicating drinks. But 
for this 1 were an honorable and useful rep- 
resentative in the halls of legislation, and bles- 
sed with a home and with wife and children. 
But [have not told all. After my wife separ- 
ated from me [ sank rapidly. A state of sobrie- 
ty brought too many terrible thoughts ; I drank 
more deeply, and was rarely, if ever, free from 
the bewildering effects of partial intoxication. 
At last, I became so abandoned that my wife, 
urged by her friends, no doubt, filed an a 
pone for a divorce, andas cause could 

e readily shown why it should be granted, a 
separation was legally declared; and to com- 


plete my disgrace, at the congressional can- 
vass I was left off the ticket, as unfit to repre- 
sont the district. ‘ 

* When I heard of this new movement, the 
great temperance cause, at first I sneered, then 
wondered, listened at last, and finally threw 
myself upon the great wave that was rolling 
onward, in hope of being carried by it far out 
of the reach of danger. I did not hope witha 
vain hope. It did for me all and more than I 
could have desired. It set me once more up- 
on my feet, once more made aman ofme. A 
year of sobriety, earnest deyotion to my pro- 
fession, and fervent prayer to Him who alone 
gave strength to every good resolution, has re- 
stored to me much that [ have lost, but not all, 
not the richest treasure that | have proved my- 
self unworthy to retain; not my wite and chil- 
dren. Between myself and these the law has 
laid its stern, impassible interdictions. | have 
no longer a wife, no longer children, though 
my heart goes towards those dearly loved ones 
with the tenderest yearnings. Pictures of our 
early days of wedded love are ever lingering 
in my imagination. 1 dream of the sweet fire- 
side circle ; I see ever before me the sweet pla- 
cid face of my Alice, as her eyes looked into 
my own with intelligent confidence ; the music 
of her voice is ever present to my ears.’ 

Here the speaker’s emotion overcame him ; 
his utterance became choked, and he stood si- 
lent, with bowed head, and trembling limbs. 
The dense mass of people hushed into an op- 
pressive stillness that was broken here aud 
there by a half stifled sob. 

At this moment there was a movement in the 
crowd. .A single female figure, before whom 
every One seeme  stinctively to give way, 
was seen passing up the isle. This was not 
observed by the speaker until she had come 
nearly in front of the platform on which he 
stood. Then the movement caught his ear, 
and his eye that instant fell on Alice, who by 
the kindness of these near her, was conducted 
to his side. The whole audience, thrilled with 
the scene, were upon their feet and bending 
forward when the speaker extended his arms, 
and Alice threw herself upon his bosom. 

An aged minister then came forward and 
separated them. ‘No, no, ’ said the reform- 

Congressman, *‘you cannot take her away 
from.”? ‘‘Heaven forbid that I should,’’ re- 
plied the minister; ‘‘but by your own confes- 
sion she is not your wife.” ‘No, she is not,” 
returned the speaker mournfully. ‘But is 
ready to take her vows again,’, medestly said 
Alice, in a low tone, smili through her tears. 

Before that large assembly, all standing, and 
with a few dry eyes, the marriage ceremony 
was again performed that again gave Alice and 
the speaker to each other. Asthe minister, an 
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god man, with thin, white locks completed 
e marriage rite, he Jaid his hands upon the 
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heads of the two he had just joined in holy | 


bonds, and lifting up his streaming eyes, said 
in a solemn voice, “What God has jomed to- 
gether, let not Rum put asunder.” Amen !?? 
was cried by the whole assembly, as with a_ 
single voice. | 





ItitNo1s.—The first settlement of Ilinois 
was in 1673 by the French, and during the 
same year it was ceded to England. At the 
beginning of the revolutionary war it remain 
ed American territory. In 1800 it was conclu- 
ded within the Indian territory. At this period 
the number of inhabitants was estimated at 
3,000. 

In 1809 it was fe:-2ed into a separate ter- 
ritory, and in 1810 its population had reached 
12,234—an increase of over 309 per cent. in 
ten yewrs. 

In 1818 it became a State, and in 1820, con- 
taineda population of 55,211, being an in- 
crease of about 350 per cent. By this number 
the State was entitled to one member of Con- 


gress. 

In 1830 the population numbered 153,355— 
anincrease of a fraction less than 200 per 
cent. Under this enumeration, the State was 
represented in Congress by three members. 

{n 1840 the population had reached 470,183 
—a gain of 200 per cent. entitling the State to 
seven members of Congress. 

In 1850 the population numbered 850,131, 
being a gain of 78 = cent. with arepresenta- | 
tion of nine members. | 

Tre Capacity or THE West.—From the Al- 
leghanies to the Rock Mountains, from the fro- 
zen lakes of the North to the tepid waters of 
the Gulf of Mexico! every soil, every climate, 
every varictv of surface. Of all the great 
products of the world, coffee is the only one 
which does not, or may not, grow there. Take 
the people of Britian, {roland France, Holland, 
Germany, Italy and Spain, and place the 
whole in the valley beyond the Appalachians, 
and it would continue toask for ‘more.’? 
Ohio, alone, without sinking a pit below the 
level of her valleys, could supply coal equal to 
the amount dug from the mines of England 
and Wales for twenty-five hundred years, and 
the Ohio is but a pigmy, in the way of bitumen 
with Western Ponnayivanis and Virginia. 
fron abounds, from Tennessee to Lake Erie, 
ind forms the mouatains of Missouri and Ay- 
-ansas. Salt wells up from secret store hous- 
‘3 in every nerth-western state. Lead enough 

o shoot the human race extinct, is raised from 
he gréat metallic dykes of Illinois and Wis.) 
‘onsin. Copper and silver beckon all trust- 
‘fg capitalists to the shores of Lake Superior. 
“And mark the water-courses, the chain of 





jakos, the immense plains graded for Railroads 
by natare’s own hand, the Reservoirs of water , 


—— 


waiting for the canals to use them. Already, 
the farmer far in the interior woods of Obio 
or Indiana may ship lis produce at his own 
door to reach Boston, New York,Philadelphia 
Baltimore or New Orleans, and every mile o 
its transit shall be by canal, steamboat and 


‘railroad. 





Sr. Lovis—St. Louis is destined to become 
the great city of the west! ‘This is evidenced 
by her situatian, her commercial facilities, 
und her rapid increase. But a few years age 
she was an insignificant village; she has now 
risen to amighty city, and is extending her 
commerce far and wide, while her intluence is 
felt throughout tile great Mississippi valley. 
Her p >pulation in 1835 was but 9,000; in 1840 
it was 16,000; while at the present she numbers 
not less than 90,000 souls, and is increasing at 
the rate of not less than 10,000 per year. Her 
imports for the present year will amount to a- 
bout twenty-five millions, and her commeres 
to nearly fifty millions of dollars. Ler steam- 
boat tonnage is now larger than-that of any 
city west of the mountains, and her manufac- 
etn interests ure very great and increasing 

aily. 

The business done by oneof the private 
banking honses in that city amounted to not 
less than ten millions of dollars in the year 
1850, as we learn from the St. Louis Intelli- 
gencer. 

But when we look at St. Louis asthe east- 
ern terminus of the Pacific railroad, it gives 
us a more adequate idea of the importance 
and when that magnificent work shall have 
been completed—when the commerce of the 
Pacific shall pour into her storehouses—there 
is no reason of which we can conceive, why 
she should not become the great commercial 
metropolis of the west,rivalling even New York. 
As the tide of population sets westward, it will 
at length place her in the very centre of this 
vast republic, and her commerce extending 
north, south, east, and west, will enable her to 
assume that supremacy to which her energy 
and perseverance in her infancy have given her 
so justa claim. Weregard her future success 
as depending, in a great degree on the progress 
of the Pacific railroad. That road is a part of 
the great highway to the golden shores of the 
Pacific; and just as surely as the mighty river 
deposits at its mouth the alluvion collected in 
its thousand mile of progress, just so surely 
will wealth and prosperity flow into the city 
of St. Lonis through this channel. Ter com- 
merce, the vital element of cities and nations, 
will experience a steady and rapid increase, 
and she will control to a great degree the des- 
tinies of the whole surrounding country. This 
is not merely an imaginative sketch ; it is foun- 
ded upon the experience of the past. —_listory 
chows us how cities rise, and why they decline; 
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and not even Rome, long the mistress of the 
world, possessed at such an early period after 
its settlement, s0 many elements of prosperity 
and rising greatness as are now combined in 
the city of St. Louis.—American Railroad 
Journal. 





Hungary and Kossuth, 

Hungary is inhabited by several distinct tribes 
or races, of which the Magyar, or decendants 
from the Tartar tribe of the Volga, is the piin- 
cipal. 

each race is extremely jealous of its rights, 
and their tyrants have at all times taken advan- 
tage of this to keep one a check on the other. 
Austrian agents had been busily at work among 
the Croats and Servians on the frontier, exciting 
them against the Magyars ; for this purpose 
they magnified a law, passed by the Hungarian 
Diet, in.1843, to the effect that all public busi- 
ness should be transacted in the Magyar tongue, 
and, ‘* that no dialect but the Magyar should 
be taught to the children. 

Moved by this threatned submerging of their 
national existence, in which they had been made 
to believe, they rose in great numbers under | 
Jellachich, their Ban.”? | 

Windischgrata advanced from Vienna at the | 
head of 72,000 men, entered Hungary, and | 
took Pesth, the capital, with little or no resis- | 
tance. 

A second army, under Jellachich, advanced 
on the lower Danube. Kossuth. who, while | 
Verdinand was in distress, had been courted 
by the imperial partizans, and granted every | 
favour, was now pronounced an outlaw; the 
Hungarian constiution was withdrawn, and the 
Ban of Croatia made commander in chief of all | 
Dalmnatia. 

In this desperate emergency the Diet created 
Kossuth Dictator. The Magyars were fully a- 
roused ; like a tornado they fell on Windisch- 
gratz. and gained over his well disciplined and 
numerous force a decided -victory, so that he | 
fell back on Presburg, within three days march 
of Vienna. A portion of the army, under 
Giorgey, dteve the Croats and Servsans beyond 
the Danube, and took by storm the citidal of | 
Buda. On the 14th of April, 1849, the Rep- 
resentatives of Hungary assembled’ in the 
Protestant church at Debreczin, where Kossuth, 
after reporting the victories of the Hungarian 
army, submitted resolutions declarin that 
‘‘Hungary, with all its provinces and counties, 
should be proclaimed as a free, independent 
and selfsubsisting State, whose integrity and 
unity can never be attacked.”? Other of these 
resolutions deposed the house of Hampsburg 
Loraine from the throne of H and pro- 
vided for an election of a President until the 
future construction and the articles of govern- 
ment could be deliberated on by.a proper as- 








sembly. The unanimous adoption of these 


resolutions was greeted with all the enthusiasm 
peculiar to the rave; the old church walls rung 
with their stunning cries; tears of joy stood in 
the eyes of war worn veterans ; Seer wildest 
hopes seemed about to be realized. Kossuth, 
now entrusted with the appointmeut of a min- 
istry, saw before him a task, which to minds 
less sanguiue than his own, must have seemed 
desperate indeed; to plan and set in motion the 
machinery of government { to raise, clothe and 
discipline armies, with an exhausted treasury ; 
to allay the jealousy of. the different races, in 
the fuce of a foe, removed from the fated land 
by no friendly ocean. This was the work of 
genius which, had it been successful, would 
have seemed a miracle in the eyes of cool and 
calculating men, 

Austria, with all her art and treavherous di- 
plomacy, dared not cope with her subjects 
alone; the Russian, his aid besought, in behalf 
and remembrance of the common interest they 
once had in Poland, eagerly set his ready for- 
ces in motion. Three armies, numbering in 
all, more than three hundred thousand ‘men, 
marched on Hungary. Sourrouuded on all 
sides, but neither disheartened nor discouraged 
Kossuth, with his leaders and armies, withdrew 
into the heart of his country, leaving his ene- 
mies a long march through territories, dexpoil- 
el of forage, over rivers destitute of bridges, 
while bodies of the Magyar eavalry, hovering 
in clouds among the distant hills, ever and 
anon descended in fearful vengeance on the 
ranks of the invaders. 

The three leaders of the Hungarian army. 
Kossuth, Bem and Gorgey, inspired the utmost 
confidence in the people. Kossuth, whom they 
almost worshipped, made addresses, whose ex- 


| traordinary effect has seldom been equalled; 


Every where, when the iron steamer which 
conveyed him touched on the shores of the Dan- 
ube, crowds thronged to greet him. At Pesth, 
at Comorn, at Raap, at Buda, or wherever cir- 
cumstances called him, there was he, anima- 
ting all by his noble devotion and his magnan- 
imity, unseen since the days of Washington. 
White he spoke to them of independence, and 
of the ancient glories of their race, the cle 
and the people knelt on the ground, and hymns 
and prayers arose from their lips, while the 
mysterious power of his words of fire inflamed 
their souls to action, théir lives, their all 
would they sacrifice to God and the Father- 
land. f 

‘¢There was never on the continent,” says 
the Baroness de Blaze, ‘‘a greater actor than 
Kossuth.”’ This, though said with no friendly 
motive, is true; nature, humanity and God 
were the foundation of his acting ; a sufferi 
country his stage; @ noble nothern race his 
actors; the civilized hig, audience, hangi 
with an untold interest on the termination 
the eventful drama. 
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Not menalone took arms in the common 
cause ; fair ladies, with their delicate hands, 
worked on the rising entrenchments, sought 
employ inthe — and even entered the 
hattle field to fight by a brother, a father, or a 
hushand’s side. ’Tis no light curse of tyranny 
which chanzes fawns into tigers; no casual 
grievances of an hour for which the daughter 
of Hungary 


«¢ fangs on the willow her unstrung guitar. 
* * . * * * 


And she whom once the semblance of a scar 

Appalied, an owlets larum filled with dread, 

Now views the column scattering bayonet jar, 

The faichion flash, and o’er the yet warm dead 

Stalks with Minerva’s step where Mars might quake to 
tread,’? 

Animated with all those feeling, which 
give courage to armies, the patriots were 
for a season triumphant. Russians and 
Austrians were driven back, as the angry 
waves are hurled from the clifts of Gibral- 
ter. 


Bem, with his forces, put to flight the Ban 
of Croatia. This did not suit the Emperor’s 
taste, so his two generals were deposed, and 
Welden and itaynau appointed to their plac- 
es. The latter had already gained for him- 
self an immortality of iufamy, by the 
slaughter at Brescia, and his appoiutment 
served but to give new spirit to the resist- 
ance of the patriots. We may not dwel: 
longer on this part of the sad history; the 
fate of Hungary was sealed; treachery ac- 
complished what the sword of the tyrant 
had in vain attempted. Gorgey surreudered 
with his whole force to the Russians. He 
was to Hungary what Arnold came near 
being to us; like him, brave, fiery and im- 
petuous; like him, atraitor. Kossuth, in 
the excess of hisingenuous nature, seems 
not to have possessed that intuitive percep- 
tion which so distinguished Washington and 
Napoleon. He had not read his man aright; 
and, while he showed his entire devotion to 
his country, in endeavoring to win back 
Gorgey, «lready damned with Kussian gold; 
by surrendering to his ambition the dicta- 
torship, he unwittingly helped to make the 
grave of Hungary. In less than two months 
after his. resignation, thirteen general, 
amoig the foremost champions of freedom, 
were murdered by the butchers of Haps- 
burg. . 

When the traif®r, after conducting nego- 
tiations with the Austrio- Russian arm, ask- 
ed, in the midst of the companions of his 
former glory, if any one was found willing 
to take command of the army which he no 
_ longer felt himself able to lead, a grey- 
haired old captain of Hussars, the tears 
which he’ never knew before, falling on his 
grizzled beard, cried ont, “it is ‘my wish, 


= — LO 


and those of my comrades, to cut our way 
through, and this must be the feeling of the 
whole army.’ Gorgey spoke to him pri- 
vately, remarking, ‘that it was no time to 
joke as there were balls enough to crush 
any mutiny.’ 


‘I saw,’ says an eye witness, ‘how men 
and officers threw themselves into each 
others arms, and sobbing, bade a long fare- 
well ; and this, not for fear of their own fate, 
but their wives and children, and most of 
all theirunhappy country. Men who could 
have lost a limb without a groan, wept like 
children. Many shot their horses, that 
these poor dumb companions of their hard 
fought battles might not be used in the hated 
Austrian service.,’? Kossuth, Bem, Dem- 
binsky and some of their adherents fled in- 
to Turkey, and sought protection from the 
Mahomedan, against the Christian. Com-— 
orn, called the impregnable, had not yet 
surrendered, and in a state of seige, amid 
unheeded demands to surrender, five weeks 
wore away. Noray of hope remained, no 
tidings of help lighted the lowering sky of 
their fortunes. Sadly, at last, mid gloom, 
‘desolation and defeat, they struck | their 
glorious banner. Favorable terms were 
given; but favorable terms were nothingin 
her estimation, whose faith had become a 
mocking and a scorn among the nations— 
they were made on'y to be broken. 

‘The venerable governer Ujnazy, with his 
family, seeing no hope left for freedom, left 
their firesides, their homes, all which the 
associations of so many years had made dear 
to them, and came to America. In their 
company was Appolonia Jagello, the Polish 

heroine. ‘The sequel of their fortunes is 
'wellknown. Americareceived them with 
open arms. Damianiah, a Servian, all of 
whose nation but himself served in the Aus- 
trian cause, was taken prisoner and hung. 
His last words were, ‘God save the Father 
Land.’ He had always disliked Gorgey, 
and, as the event proved, with good reason. 
He said of the Servians wiio fought against 
Hungary, ‘tiiey are not fit to live, and were 
Ithe last of the race I would give myself 
up to be executed, that not one might be 
leit.’ 


As is often the case in ‘revolutions, all its 
“supporters did not fight for the some object. 
Gorgey was aristocratic in feeling, and 
wished only for the restoration of the con- 
stitution, with liberty to fall back ‘under 
Austrian will in case of failure. ‘Others, at 
the head of whom was Kossuth, desired to 
tound a republic. Who envies the traiter- 
ous fame of Gorgey? Who would not rath- 
er bear the imprisonment of the Turkish 
fortress;‘or'the exile of Ujhazy, in his old 
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age, than live with the curse of Austrian | 
gold on his soul, the price of millions of ru- 
ined oppressed? All the Magyar land isa 
desert;the blackened and blasted fields cry 
up to Heaven for redress: the Austrian sack- 
ed the country with barbarity too terrible to 
be told in Christian ears. Well did those 
noble brewers drive the wretch, whose 
touch was pollution, from their sight, when 


he had the presumption toset his foot on, 


English soil. 
Even the Turk, alone, was too weak to 


protect the exiles who sought his shelter. , 


Russia demanded their unconditional sur- 
render. ‘There is a step beyond which ty- 
rants may not go with impunity. This de- 
mand was too much for the world; it waken- 
ed that republican monarchy, France; it 
startled the slumbering energies of England; 
it arrested. inthe midst ofits dissentions, the 
American Senate; and, when ‘the sons of 
New Hampshire, gathered on the soil of 
freedom-ling Massachusetts, held their fes- 
tival, it aroused from its cavernous depths, 
the soul of Webster, when he gave utter- 
ance to these words: 


‘I see that the Emperor of Russia de-. 


monds pf ‘Turkey that the noble Kos uth 
aud his campanions: be given up, to be dealt 
with a! his pleasure, and I see that this 
demand is made in derision of the establish- 
ed law of nations. Gentlemen, there is 
something on earth greater than arbitrary 
or despotic power; the lightning has its pow- 
er, and the whirlwind has’ its power, and 
the earthquake has its power; but there is 
something among men more capable of 
shaking despotic thrones than lightning, 
whirlwind or earthquake, it is the excited 
and aroused indignation of the whole civil- 
ized world. * * 

Gentlemen, if the blood of Kossuth is ta- 
ken by a» absolute, unqualified violation of 
law what willit appease, what will it pacify? 
It will mingle with the earth, it will mix 
with the waters of the ocean; the whole 
civilized world will snuff it in the air, and it 


will return with awful retribution on the: 


heads of these violaters of national law and 
universal jastice.’ 

Startledby the aspect of the world, the Rus- 
sian remained growlnig in his den. Some 
sentiment of fear, or policy, or inability, 
prevented the consumation of that misera- 
ble purpose. ‘The illustrious exile, released 
a’ length from his long conefinement, steps 
under the American flag and is free—he 
approaches our hospitable shores. What 
fate heaven has yetin store for him, the fu- 
ture can only tell. _We wait, and shall see, 
if like Washington, he holds in his hand the 
destiny of -his country, to be wrought out for 


the good of humanity at no distant day; or 
of he adds another to those numerous exam- 
ples, who dazzle like the falling stars of 
night, only to die as soon. 





~~ 
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The Law of Newspapers. 

1. Subscribers whodo not give express notice to the con™ 
trary, are considered wishing to continue their subscriptions- 

2. If subscribers order the discontinuance of their pa- 
pers, the publisher may continue to send them till arrear- 
Ages are paid. 

%. If subscribers neglect or refuse to take their papers 
from the offices where they are directed, they are held res- 
ponsibie until they. have ordered thei discontinued and set- 
tle theinbills. 

4. Lf’subsaibers remove to other places without {nform- 
ing the publisher, and the paper is sent to the former direc- 
lion, they are held responsibie. 

5. The courts have decided that refusing to take a paper 
or periodical from the office, or removing and leaving it un- 
cated for while in arrears to the publisher, is evidence of 
intentional fraud, 

6. Aly person who receives a paper and makes use of it, 
whether he has ordered it sent or not, is held in law to be a 
subscriber. 


REMOVAL. 

The Editor’s office and Printing office of the 
Valley Farmer is removed to the building re- 
cently occupied by the St. Lonis Intelligence‘a 
third floor, north-west corner Third and Pine 
streets, entrance on Third street. 

It will be seen by an advertisement in this 
issue that we have completely refurnished our 
our office and are fully prepared to execute all 
kinds of printing; and we respectfully request 
such of our friends as reqnire any thing in this 
line to'send us their orders, giving them the as- 
surance that all work will be done under our 
own personal supervision, and at reasonable 
rates. 

Our Parer.—The quality of paper 
upon which the January and February is- 
sues of ot paper has been printed is not 
such as we intended to use, nor such as 
we design to‘use for the future. We had 
made a contrac! with a house at Cincin- 
nati for our supplies of a superior article, 
but the obstriiciion to navigation, caused 
by low wuter in’the fall, and the freezing 
up of thé rivers has prevented its recep- 
tion, Wiley these circumstances we had 
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to use such as we could get in this mar-|Mr. Manford’s paper, a bottle of spiced 


ket, where the supply, from the cause 
mentioned above, is meagre enough. We 
hope to receive ours in time for our April 
number. 





Ovun Terms-—For the information of 
some persons who do not seem to under- 
stand the matter, we will state that any 
additional subscribers beyond the specifi- 
ed number in a club will be received at 
the same rates. That is, any subscribers 
additional toa club of four at the rate of 
75 cents each; any subscribers in addition 
to aclub of seven at 71 cents each ; and 
any subscribers in addition toa club of 
fifteen at 67 cents each. And further, 
where a club of four has been sent, we 
will send three additional copies for two 
dol ars—making seven copies for fiye dol- 
lars; and where seven names fave been 
sent we will send eight additional copies 
for another five dollars. 





Our Tuanxs are returued to those good 
friends who have made efforts to get up 
clubs for the Farmer. We might men- 
tion, among many others [here we began 
to write names, but soon found that to 
mention all to whom we are under obli- 
gations would occupy too much room, and 
to select a few might seem invidious; so 
we wish every one who has exerted him- 
self in this good work to consider that we 
mean him.] We know that many whose 
favors have not yet come to hand are up 
and doing, and will in due season make a 
good report. Permit us again to urge ev- 
ery man who has at heart the good of our 
cause to put his shoulder to the wheel. 
Why should not the Valley Farmer, pub- 
lished as it is inthe geographical and com- 
mercial centre of the garden of America 
and the finest agricultural region in the 
world, have the largest circulation of any 
agricultural periodical inthe Union? An- 
swer that question, if you can, and as- 
cribe any reason except the supineness 
and indifference of the dwellers in this 
mighty valley. 





A Howe in tHe Pocxer.—The other 
day we placed several valuables, among 
which were a communication from friend 
Cheatham, at Union, an advertisement for 





rhubarb for the little one, and divers oth- 
er letters and papers in our coat pocket, 
and startedfor home, Arriving there we 
found the pocket empty, and well it might 
be, for through a big rent the contents 
had escaped into the street where they 
were picked up by some person who had 
not integrity enough to restore them tothe 
rightful owner. We have, therefore, to 
request Mr. Cheatham to furnish us an- 
other copy of his interesting communica- 
tion, which we will take good care shal] 
not again slipthrough our fingers. 
ee ee 

Merrorotocicat.—We have receiv- 
ed but too late forthis number of the Far- 
mer, a **Meteorological table for the year 
1851, by R. L.H., Mo.” It will be pub- 
lished in our next. 
dietician 

fas" We invite the attention of per- 
sons desirous of purchasing lands to an 
advertisement on the first page of our 2d- 
vertising department. We are assured 





| by the owner of these lands that they are 


all choice lots, selected with great care b 
an experienced individual, and will be dis- 
posed of on accommodating terms. 





OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received during the past month 
many letters ; most of them containing 
such cheering words as these: ‘ Enclosec 
please find dollars, for which you 
will send the Vatitey Farmer to,’ &e. 
In looking over these letters it has oceur- 
red to us that it might not be amiss to 
publish extracts from a few of them, to- 
gether with some comments upon them. 
The first that we shall thus bring forth is 
from a good friend who knows how to ap- 
preciate a good paper. We publish it as 
a ‘model letter,’ such as we should be glad 
to receive thousands of : 


Boone County, Dec. 17, 1851. 
Mr. Editor,—I have been taking your paper the present 
yeay, and have just received my last number. 1 am so 
much pleased with the volume that I am induced to take it 
another year; and I have persuaded three of my neighbors 
to join with me, viz: 3. K.,J.8.,andT.W.G. Enclosed 
is $3. Yours, respectiully, Hi. K. 


The next is like unto it, only more so: 


Lewis county, Jan. 3, 1862. 
Dear Sir,—Enclosed you'll find $3, subscription for your 
valuable Farmer for four persons. I have now taken the 
Farmer two years, and am 680 well pleased with it that I in- 
tend taking itas long as it and I bothlive. My ‘better 
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half and daughters are much pleased with Mrs. Abbotts 
articles, and have quite an anxiety to become acquainted 
with her. I think | shal! visit your office during the year. 
Yermit me to suggest the propriety ef a receipt list in the 
l'armer. Yours, truly, 8. 

We shall be very happy to see friend 8. 
when he comes to St. Louis 3 and if he 
will bring his ‘ better half’ or daughters 
with him they will receive a hearty wel- 
come; and perhaps some day we may 
happen along in your neighborhood, and if 
so we will surely give youa call. Here 
it may not be inappropriate to say that we 
are always glad to have our country frinds 
all upon us when they visit St. Louis. 
In its present location our office can be 
found without difficulty. Mr. 8S. willsee 
that we have given heed to his suggestion 
about a receipt list. 


Pike county, Jan. 2, 1852. 
Enclosed you will find one dollar, for the Valley Farmer, 
for the year 1852, Ihave been taking it for the last two 
years, and find it to be very useful to us farmers. As you 
and your valueble paper are the farmers’ friends, I would 
ve glad if it is not too much trouble for you to give the pri- 
ces of horses and mules, as well as other stock monthly, so 
that large speculators can’t have so much advantage over 

sinall farmers in buying our stock. 
I remain your obedient servant, w.B. 


Mr. B. will find an answer to his ques- 
tions in our report of the St, Louis mar- 
ket. We will endeavor, hereafter, to pay 
a little more attention to the condition of 
the stock market. 


Collinsville, Dec. 29, 1851. 
I would take it as a favor if you woull inform me where 
I can procure one or two Berkshire hogs of pure breed, pre- 
suming you are acquainted with raisers of good and impro- 
ved stock generally. Having but recently moved into this 
State from the South, I am ignorant of the above informa- 
tion, and find stock of all kinds what I shouid call inferior. 
Respectfully yours, R. 8. 


We regret to say that there is very lit- 
tle good stock for sale in this vicinity. 
We know no one here who makes a busi- 
ness of raising improved stock for sale, 
There are some good animals, but they 
are owned by gentlemen who keep them 
to improve their own stock. If we are 
mistaken in this, it would be well for any 
person who has any thing of the kind for 
sale to notify the farmers of the fact, 
through the Valley Farmer. A friend of 
ours is bringing round from Ohio some 
choice pigs, and we presume that about 
the best chance to get good hogs is tosend 
in that direction for them. 

The next letter is from a wide awake 
young farmer, who has already sent ns 
two large clubs since the commencement 
of the year, stimulated, as he says, not 
only by friendship for us, but by a sense 
of duty which he owes to the advance- 





ment of agricultural interests, and the im- 
provement of farmers through his neigh- 
borhood, by the diffusion of the knowl- 
edge contained in the Valley Farmer: 


Howard county, Dec. 29, 1851. 
Now, Mr. Editor, I have procured partof these names by 
carrying round my bound volume and two or three other 
nuinbers, and by persuasion induced some of them to sub- 
scribes, remarking that ‘they would try it one year” Iam 
better pleased than ever the more Lread, and my mother 
and brothers are very fond of it. 
A friend to the cause, G.E. 


We commend the course pursued by 
this man to all others who desire to aid in 
extending the circulation of the Farmer. 
Our piper has no party, chureh or state, 
to back it up. Actuated by a sincere de- 
sire to benelit the yeomanry of the land, 
we rest upon the intrinsic merits of our 
publication, and the generous and volup- 
tary efforts of the friends of agriculture. 

But the wind does not always blow 
from a fair weather quarter, as the fol- 
lowing missive conclusively shows : 

Bond county, Ill., Jan. 13, 1852. 

Sir,—The Valley Farmer sent to G. T, W., J. Me S.y Je 
M. H., and T. B. E. is not taken from this office. 

Yours truly, ee? pM. 

On referring to our books, it appears 
that J. M.S. is-indebted for two years’ 
subscription, T. B. E. for a year and a 
half, and J. M. H. for a year; while G, 
T. W. has paid up like aman. This is 
quite a pretty sum of indebtedness to wipe 
out with a dash of the postmaster’s pen. 
We know not what kind of morality pre- 
vails in that region, but we must say that 
the man who would cheat the printer is 
none too good to do any other mean thing. 
We give fair warning that from hence- 
forth we shall publish the name of every 
man who attempts to cheat us out of our 
just dues, either by sending back his pa- 
per or leaving it inthe postoffice without 
pying up arrearages. We do not wish 
any one to take our paper, unless he feels 
that it is worth the price; and if it is 
worth the price, we intend that the price 
shall be paid for it. 

The last letter from which we shall 
quote at this time, we commend to all our 
subscribers who are inarrears. We feel 
perfectly safe in endorsing such a man’s 
honesty : 

f Madison county, Jan. 15, 1852, 

Sir,—Enclosed I send you the sum of two dollars for my 
subscription to the Valiey Farmer for the years 1851 and 
1862, hoping you will not think hard that I have not sooner 
sent you the money for 1851. | After this I will be more 
prompt, and will be a subscriber as loug as it is published. 

Yours respectfully, - J.1. 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 
This department will be conducted by 
Mrs, MARY ABBOTT. 





S'IRIVE TO MAKE HOME HAPPY. 


Do not let a fretful, fault-finding disposition 
destroy your domestic happiness ; for as sure 
as you indulge m a morose and cross temper, 
you destroy your own comfort and the comfort 
of all around you; the influence of your exam- 
ple will be felt for generations. Let there 
come one cross, discontented spirit into afam- 
ily, and it will turn a happy family into dis- 
tress and confusion, for even sickness is not 
80 distressing where there is cheerfulness and 
patience,as the constant contentions of a fretful 
and impatient spirit. The little ones of the 
household are greatly influenced by the exam- 
ple of the fretful and cross. When they are 
spoken to in a cross and fretful manner they 
soon pass it along, and a little brother or sis- 
ter is treated in the same manner. And if the 
influence ended with their childhood it would 
not be so bad, but it does .not—not even with 
their death. It is the duty of each one of the 
family to makehome happy, but it is the es- 
pecial office of woman to make home the hap- 
piest place on earth. In all the relations of 
life, as wife, mother, daughter and sister, let 
cheerfulness and kindness reign. 





The spirit of kindness is glorions in the 
aged. When we look on the cheerful and re- 
signed countenance of a good, kind grand- 
mother, we cannot but venerate and love her ; 
and although she may not be able todo much 
with her hands to benefit the household, yet 
by imitating Lois of old she may do much for 
the good of the family. While she relieves the 
mother of some of her pressing duties, she in- 
terests the little ones and gains their love and 
affection, and renders herself a real blegsing 
to all. 

In the mother nothing can be more heauti- 


'* ful than a meek and quiet spirit. There 1s no 


adorning compared to it. ‘The mother who 
possesses such a disposition can do more for the 
las :ing well-being of her family, although she 
may be feeble, than the cross, impatient and 
boisterous spirit, even if she possess the pow- 
er,of Hercules. ‘The one throws around her 


a halo of love and joy, and makes her home 
happy, while the other scaters mildew and 
death. ? 

In the daughter a gentle cheerful and quiet 
spirit is a crown of beauty. It is a pearl that 
renders the possessor more lovely than the rich- 
‘est jewels or the most costly raiment could 
‘make her. She has akind word for all; the 

little ones look up to her for example and en- 

couragment; they put confidence in her, know- 
ing that she is always gentle and obliging, and 
the encouraging smile of a gentle sister will 
stimulate the brothers to good and_ noble 
actions. Let every member of the family— 
male and female—strive to make home happy, 
and they may render home indeed a **sweet 
home’’—even a heaven upon earth. 





Invitations. 

We have received several letters from our 
' subscribers-wishing to become acquainted with 
| the humble conductor of this department. We 
| cheerfully reciprocate their wishes, and should 
like to make the acquaintance of the families 
of our subscribers. We hope to become ac- 
quainted with many of the wives and daughters 
who read our journal by correspondence, which 
we trust will sometime ripen into friendship 
by a personal interview. When our friends 
come to the city we shall be glad to have them 
visit us, that we may become better acquaint- 
ed, We shall be pleased to have our friends 
favor us with commonications on any subject 
—moral, physical, or religious—that will in- 
terest the family or any portion of it. We 
shall be glad to hear from you on the subject 
of gardening, the cultivation of flowers, the 
benefit of out-door exercise on health, the ma- 
king of bread, butter, cheese, preserves, or on 
any domestic affairs, all of which will be suit- 
able for our department; and we will receive 
such communications thankfully. 


(a We feel truly grateful for the eneour- 
arging notices givén of our Fawity Circie ; 
and we can say with sincerity that such en- 
couraging words gladden our heart more than 
the pay of long subscription lists could do, as 
it has been our chief aim and motive to render 
our department not only interesting but useful, 
and we haye made every effort ‘in our feeble 
power (encumbered as we are with a young fam 
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ily, and suffering from ill heath,) to make the 
Family Circle useful to all, particularly te the 
families of farmers, and the encouragments 
we have received give ample evidence that our 
humble endeavors have not been in vain. 


We have received a present of a beautiful 
book from Mr. Woodward, on the “Language 
of Flo wers,”? and we take this opportunity of 
returning our thanks to that kind gentleman 
for his beautifiul present. It is called **Thp 
Floral Offering,’’ and is filled with 

*“Lhoughts that breathe.’ 
It will aid in enriching our department with 
the beantifub, and we shall from time to time 
take extracts from it. The following on 
**Maternal Affection,”? we take from this little 
work : 


Moss— Maternal Love. 

Moss is selected to be the emblem of mater- 
nal love, because, like that love, it glads the 
heart when the winter of adversity overtakes 
us, and when summer friends have deserted 
us. Rousseau, so long the prey of his own 
passions, and tormented by those of other men, 
soothed the latter years of his life by the study 
of nature. The Mosses, in particular, attract- 
ed his attention. It is these, he would say, 
that give a look of youth and freshness to the 
fields, at the moment when the flowers have 
gone to their graves. In winter the Mosses 
offer to the eye of the lover of nature their car- 
pet of emerald green, their secret nuptials, 
and the charming mysteries of the urns and 
amphore which enclose their posterity. It is 
asserted that without the Mosses, part of our 
globe would be uninhabitable. At the north- 
ern extremity of the earth, the Laplanders 
cover their subterranean abodes with Moses 
and thus defy the longest and most terrible 
winters. Their numerous herds of reindeer 
have no other food, yet they supply their own, 
ers with delicious milk, nutritious flesh, and 
warm clothing; thus combining for the poor 
Laplander all the advantages that we derive 
from the horse, cow, and sheep. 


There is none 
Tn ali tals co'd and hollow World, no fount 
Of dsso,s%ong, deathless | ove, save that within 
MRS. HEMANSs 


Reiicion AND Marriace.—Consistent reli- 
gious principle is the only sure basis of happi- 
ness in the married life. Nine-tenths of all 


the separations and divorcements that haye oc- | 


cured, we doubt not, have taken place between 
persons destitute of the sanctifying influence 
of God’s grace.on the: heart. The, very mo- 
ment we wander from Heaven, that very, mo 





ment we get into the toils of the net of Satan, 
and then begins our restiveness and disquie- 
tude. ‘Two streams meeting and shining 
their waters, and flowing on througn wood and 
vale to the ocean, is one of the most beautiful 
objects in nature. Not less beautiful, in the 
moral world, is the sight of twokindred he arts 
uniting and flowing on in the same quiet chan- 
nel to the greater ocean of eternity. True re- 
ligion in the heart of both husband and wife i's 
the surest guaranty of bliss here and forever. 
— Western Christian Advocate. 


Co-operation or Tae Wire.—T h-re is much 
good sense and truth in the remirx of a mod- 
ern author, that no man ever prospered in the 
world without the co-operation of his wife.— 
If she unites in itiuthil peidehvors or rewards 
his labor with an endearing smile, with what 
confidence will he resort to his merehandise or 
his farm, fly over lands, sail upon the seas, 
meet difficulty, or encounter danger, if he 
knows he is not spending his strength ‘in vain, 
but that his labor will be rewarded by the sweets 
of home! Solitude and disappointment enter 
the history of every man’s life; an‘ he is but 
half provided for his voyage, who finds but an 
associate for happy hours; while for his months 
of darkness and distress no sympathizing part- 
ner is prepared. 





The laws of Nature and Heaven are such, 
that he who accumulates in order to lead a 
life of idleness, is made as miserable as the 
man he impoverishes to do it. 


The Reconciliation. 

We hope the reading of this little sketch will 
prompt any of our readers who may have an 
estrangment with relative or friend to go and 
do likewise : 


‘Dear Walter,’ said Mrs. Gray, ‘New 
Year is coming with its warm hearted greet- 
ings and festal gatherings, to dig the grave 
for old animosities, polish brighter the chain 
of friendship, and draw: closer about the 
heart the cords of love for home and kin- 
dred. It is very sad to think of the separa- 
tion between you and your only brother ; 
‘-Forget and forgive” said the sweet peace- 
maker, as she passed her arm caressingly 
about her husband’s neck.? 

‘Pshaw! Emma,’ said her husband, ‘wo- 
men never go to the foundation of anything; 
you seem to forget the cause of this aliena- 
tion; you overlook the provoeation received; 
you forget the benefits he has never ac- 
knowledged by one word of gratitude, of 
which he has been the recipient for long 
years ; and then this Jast affront; I will not 
bear’it ? said Mr. Gray, rising. and pacing 
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the floor in his impatience, ‘no, not from my 
own mother’s son.’ 

‘No, I do not forget,’ said Mrs. Gray mild- 
ly, ‘L[know you are the injured party, I 
know he has abused your generous kindness; 
so much the more magnanimous in you to 
forgive. Ifthereremaiain him a spark of 
the nobleness you possess, it will be fanned 
into a flame by your generosity. Remem- 
ber, you were rocked in the same cradle, 
nursed at the same breast, lulled to sleep by 
the same nursery song, repeated your infant 
prayer at the same knee. Any one can re- 
sent an injury, dear Walter, it were Christ- 
like to **turn the other cheek.” ” 

Tears filled the eyes of the loving hus- 
band ; pressing his lips to, her forehead, he 
murmured, ‘you are an angel, Mary—it 
shall be as you say.’ 





In anelegant house atthe upper end of 
street, a fiue looking man in the prime 
of life, was receiving with his wife the cus- 
tomary New Year’s calls. ‘lhe warm teim- 
perature of the apartments, the fragrance of 
hot-house flowers, cheated winter of its 
leafless gloom. Softly fell the skillfully ar- 
ranged light on the delicate work of the art- 
ist and sculptor, lending a richer glow to the 
cheek of beauty. The gay laugh, the 
merry jest, the bright flashing eye, told of 
the enjoyment of the hour. ‘lhrough the 
day the rooms had been crowded with visi- 
tors, for tlre rach have many friends ; —now, 
at alate hour in the even ng, they sat alone, 
with the same thought busy at their hearts, 
each aware, by a sort of magnetism, of 
what was passing in the mind of the other, 
and yet both were silent. It was late to 
expect other visitors, and they were about 
to retire, when steps in the hall arrested 
their attention, and in an instant Walter 
Gray stood vefore his brother. 

Extending his band, and in a voice tremb- 





ling with emotion, he said, ‘I shall sleep’ 


better to-night, my brother, tosay, ‘‘a hap- 
py New Year to you.” 

Harry tightly grasped the proffered hand, 
and said in a husky voice, ‘May God bless 
you Walter, I did not expect this, may more, 
I did not deserve it.’ 7 

‘Say no more,’ said Mr. Gray, wiping 
away the tears he had tried to conceal, ‘let 
by-gones be by-gones. God forbid our 
children should grow up as strangers to each 
other.’ 

Dear reader, let not the com!ng New Year 
find you with a bitter hatred :ankling and 
festeri g at your heart. All are imperfect, 
Soffences! will come ;’ but life is short, and 
the meek suffereron Calvary has said, 
‘Father, forgive them, they know not what 
they do,’-and hath not the same heavenly 


voice spoken these words? ‘Blessed are 
the peace-makers.’—[ Olive Branch. 


‘What are the best means of encouraging 
Study in Children ?? 

I have not for some years past taught a 
school, but I have been a close observer of 
others who are engaged in teaching, and I 
think I can make some suggestions that will 
| be profitable both tu ‘Lotte,’ who raises the 
| above inquiry, and to others occupied in in- 
structing children. Your own appearance, 
and the way you enter on your duties, will 
have much to do with your success. You 
must feel and manifest an interest in the 
school. Commence as if you expected that 
vour scholars were all going to do well. 
Make no threats or promises. Let not your 
| scholars get the idea, that you think they 
jneed such things. You need not assume 
; what you do not feel, for you may, and ought 

to have confidence before you enter a school 
that you can succeed without difficulty. If 
'you are constitutionally, or by Wabit, or by 
| wrong training distrustful of yourself, rouse 
up your courage by a strong effort of will. 
Feeling confidant that you will have a good 
school, your scholars will know it withvut 
your teling them so. It is better that they 
| should see it, than to betold. Few children 
can see their teacher deeply interested, 
without feeling a like interest themselves. 
Having begun well, do not let the interest 
flag. Use your invention daily to have 
something new brought up to wake up the 
mind. Do not keep your pupils, like a horse 
jin abark-mill, going the same monotonous 
round every day without any change. Make 
all the variation you can, without turning 
aside from a regular course of study. Point 
out some end to be gained by exertion, that 
is likely to awaken a commendable ambi- 
tion. Scholars will often make great efforts 
'to gain a highstandard. Do not be discour- 
aged at some failures of your scholars, nor 
¢ mplain of them for failing. Speak so en- 
couragingly to them about doing better 
next time, that they will dobetter. Be sure 
to commend them for doing well; nothing 
else is so important. If you nave a bad 
scholar, say nothing, at first at least, about 
his bad traits, but commend his good ones. 
Speak to him, as you should to all your 
scholars, respectfully, as if you thought him 
worthy of respect. By this means you will 
most likely lead him to feel a respect for 
himself. 1f you can makea scholar respect 
himself, you will have a good one. Study 
carefully the character and disposition of 
those children that are hard to manage, and 
you will generally find that you ean reacn 
and interest them. Muke due allowance for 














‘the different capacities of different children. 
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Do not wound the feelings of one that is slow 
to learn; encourage and help him. Do not 
drive your pupils to study, sut with an en- 
couraging look, Jet them know that you are 
expecting agoodlesson. Ifsomecan spend 
half their time in drawing on their slates, or 
in any way not to disturb the school, and yet 
recite well—let thei doit. I have seena 
teacher compel a scholar to hold his book, 
and study, or look at. his lesson, when he 
could repeat every word of it. Bad man- 
agement.—[ Boslon Cultivator. 


The Little Stranger. 

Though a man of very strict principles, no 
man ever enjoyed a joke morethan Dr. By- 
ron; he '.ad a vast fund of humor, and eve- 
ry-day wit; and with children, particularly, 
helovedto chat familiarly and draw them 
out. As he was one day passing into the 
house, he was accosted by a very little boy, 
who asked himif he wanted any sauce, 
meaning vegetables. The doctor inquired 
if such a tiny thing was amarket man, ‘No 
sir, my father,? was the prompt answer.— 
‘The doctor said, ‘Bring me in some squash- 
es,’ and passed into the house, sending out 
thechange. In a few moments the child 
returned, bringing back part of the change ; 
the doctor told him he was welcome to it, 
but the child would not take it back, saying 
his father would blame him. Such singular 
manners in a child attracted his attention, 
and he began to examine the child attentive- 
Jy ; he was evidently poor, his little jacket 
was pieced and patched with almost every 
kind of cloth, and his trowsers darned with 
so many colors it was difficult to tell the 
original fabric, but scrupulously neat and | 
clean withal. The boy very quietly endured 
the scrutiny of the doctor, while holding him 
at arms’ length, and examining his face.— 
At length he said,— 

‘You seem a nice little boy; won’t you 
come and live with me and be a doctor ?” 

‘Yes sir,’ said the child. P 

‘Spoken like a man, said _ the doctor, pat- 
ting his head as he dismissed him. 

A few weeks passed en, when one day 
Jim came to say there was alittle boy with 
a bundle down stairs wanting to see the doc- 





‘I have come sir.’ 

‘Come for what, my child ?? 

*To live with you, and be a doctor,’ said 
the child with the utmost naivete. 

‘the first impulse ofthe doctor was to 
laugh immoderately ; but the impertubable 


| gravity of the little thing rather sobered him 


as he recalled, too, his former conversation, 
and he avowed he felt he needed anaddition 
to his family. 

‘Did your father consent to your coming?” 
he asked. 

*Yes sir’ 

‘What did he say ?? 

‘I told him you wanted me to come and 


| live with you and be a doctor; and he said 


you was a vtry good man, and I might come 
as soon as my clothes were ready.’ 
‘And your mother, what did she say ? 


‘She said Dr. Byron would ‘do just what 
he said he would, and God had provide d for 
me.’ And said be, ‘I have on a new suit of 
clothes,’ surveying himself, ‘and here is an- 
other in the bundle,’ undoing the kerchief, 
and displaying them, with two little shirts, 
white as snow, and a couple of neat checked 
aprons, so carefully folded, it was plain none 
but a mother would have done it.’ The sen- 
sibilities of the doctor were awakened to 
see the fearless, the undoubting trust with 
which that poor couple had bestowed their 
child upon him, and such a child. His cog- 
itations were not long; he thought of Moses 
in the bulrushes, abandoned to Providence ; 
and, above all, he thought of the child that 
was carried into Egypt, and that the divine 
Saviour had said, ‘Blesséd be little children;? 
and he called for the wife of his bosom, say- 
ing, ‘Susan, dear, I think We pray in the 
church that God will have mercy upon all 
young children ? 

*To be sure we do,’ said the wondering 
wife ; ‘and what then ??” 

‘And the Saviour said, ‘Whosoever re- 
ceiveth one such little child inmy name, 
receiveth me;’ take this child in his name, 
and take care of him;? and from this hour 
this good couple received him to their hearts 
andhomes. It did not then occur to them 
that one of the most eminent physicians and 
best men of the age stood before them inthe 





tor, and would not tell his business to any | 
one else. ‘Send him up,’ was the answer ; | 
and in a few moments he recognized the, 
boy of the squashes (but not squash himself, | 
as we shall see ;) he was dressed in anew, | 
though coarse suit of clothes, his hair very | 
nicely combed, his shoes brushed up, and a | 
little bundle tied in a homespun checked 

handkerchief, on his arm. Deliberately ta- 

king off his hat, and laying it down with his 

bundle, he walked up to the Dr. saying, 


person of that child ; it did not oecur tothem 
that this little creature, thus thrown upon 
their charity, was destined to be their staff 
and stay in declining age—a protector to 
their daughters. and more than a son to 
themselves; all this was then unrevealed ; 
but they cheerfully received the child they 
believed Providence’ had committed to their 
care ; and if ever beneficenee was rewarded 
it wasin this instance.—[ Family Circle and 
Parlor Mag. 
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ST. LOLIS MARKET—WHOLESALE. 
Satcrpay Eveninc, Jan. 31. 

The mild weather which has prevailed the 
past three days has given some prospect of 
navigation being shortly resumed. Up to our 
present writing, however, the river continues 
gorged in the lower Mississippi from Chester to 
Grand Tower, a distance of forty miles, The 
Hpper ie ay ar is navigable to the mouth of 
Illinois river, but beyond that point is closed 
by ice. Our latest accounts from the Misseuri 
reports that stream rising, and that the gorge 
to Jefferson City has given away. The river 
opposite this city swelled steadily to-day, and 
was at periods filled with floating icc, evident- 
ly from the Missouri. 

Hoacs.—The season having closed, and the 
usual time for summing up the business at this 
point having arrived, we now proceed to show 
the exact number packed in this city up to the 

resent time. ‘This statement as in years past 
is made up from the actual number given in 
hy each packer. The names and figures are 
before the reader. 


PACKERS. ; Noumpxr or Hogs. 
D. Risley - - GUO 
M. Steitz . ~ - 1,514 
Geo. Hagan - - - 1.750 
R. McAllister - - . 1,772 
Eneas McFaul - - - 1,837 
G. & C. Bayha - - 3,089 
Taylor & Co. - - - 38,720 


Whittaker & Palmer - 4,188 
Morgan & Nilson - - 6,163 
H. Ames & Co. - - 5 
Levi Ashbrook - - - 12,500 


Total for 1851 and 752 47168 


s¢ 66 61850 and 751 82,274 
Deficiency - - - 35,106 


The average weight for the season just clos- 
ed does not exceed 200lbs. giving the sum of 
9,433,600 lbs, against 14,743,028 lbs, the sea- 
son, previous showing a falling in net weight 
§,309,128 lbs. 

Heur—per ton, $85 to $88. 

Frour—per bbl., $3.50 to 4.00. 

Wueat—per bushel, 60 to 80 cents, 

Corx—per bushel, 38 to 40 cents, 

Oars—per. bushel, 30 cents. 

Bartey—per bushel, 62 to 65 cents. 

Mess Pork—per bbl., $12.50 and $13. 

Pickiep Hams—per lb. 6 3-4 cts. 

Larpv—per lb., No. 1, 8 1-2 cts. 

Bux Meat—per lb., 6 1-2 cents. 

Suaar—per lb., common, 4 to 4 1-2 cts, 

Mo.asses—per gallon, 23 cts. 

Correr—per Ib., Rio, 8 1-2; prime 8 3-4; 

Sart—per sack, $1.22 1-5, 

Pic ees ton, cold blast, $25. 

Hay—per hundred, ‘Timothy, 55 to 57 ets. 


Tenacco—per ewt., $3 50. 
Braxs—per bushel, prime white, $1.70. 
ST. LOUIS STOCK MARKET. 
Brsr Carti.z—prime, $4.50; selected stock, 
$4.75 to $5. 
Hocs—$4.50, $4.70, and $5.00. 
Sucev—per head, $1.75 and $2.25. 


_ 
—_ 


Nor Born to ne Drowxen.—The following 
touching incident is related in a private letter 
from Yarmouth, England, dated the 7th ult., 
written by a lady, and giving an account of the 
disastrous results of the late shipwrecks upon 
the east coast :— 

‘Last Friday, a little babe supposed to be 
about four months old, was picked up in the 
roads, off Yarmouth. Its long clothes prevent- 
ed it from sinking ; it was fast asleep, and al- 
most benumbed with cold. There was no trace 
of any ship in sight or of any boat for miles 
around, and it was supposed that the vessel 
from which it had been thrown had sunk and 
that all hands perished. The captain who 
picked it up lives at Yarmouth, and intends to 
rear it as his own. THe allows the people, who 
come in crowds, to sce it, and I have seen it 
among the rest. It is a sweet babe.’— Bost on 
Journal. 





Tazes in Chicago.—Taxes are so high now, 
in our city, that people find it extremely diff- 
cult to pay them; and the collectors are oblig- 
ed to levy on personal property in order to sat- 
isfy their warrants.— Democrat. 


Cotents. 
Our prospects. 
Live Fences; Castor Oj) for light, 
Valuubie fram for sale; Flaxseed, 47 
Martha Jewett; Framers Monthly Visitor; Granite 
rarmer; International and Harper’s New Monthly 
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Magazine, 48 
Regiept List; Agricultural Societies, 49 
Ecbnomy of fooa, 50 
Prepsring Bones for Manure, 61 
Subsoil Plow:ng, 62 
Trough for boiling foed for stocn, 63 
Gas Lime for manure; The Mississppi by night; 
lilow scholars re'made, 4 
Cut tood for stock, 65 
Hedges, * 58 
HORTICULTURE. 
Pvars running out, é 65 
Upland Cranberries; Fruit culture in the United . 
states 
Pears apon Quince stock, 67 
Root prunsiug; Green Houses in Winter, 68 
MISCELANEOUS. 
Aliee. 69 
Illinois; Capacity of the west; St. Louis, 70 
Hungary and Kossuth, U 
EDITORIAL. 
Our paper, 13 
Our terms; Our Thanks; Hole in the Pocket; Me- 
terological; Our Correspondents, 4 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 
Strive to make‘home hap)y; Invitations, Thanks, 75 
Moss; Religion and Marriage; Co-operation of the 





wife; The Reconciliation, 16 
What are best means of encouroging study im 
ehildren? | 78 


The litde Stranger, 79 
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